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Tommie Ruth Black- 
well ’64 may be a 
space cadet; but, as the 
education director of Hunts- 
ville’s U.S. Space & Rocket 
Center, she doesn’t find the 
term the least bit uncompli- 
In addition to 


mentary. 

being one of the 1 1 
world’s preeminent paleo- 
anthropologists, Richard 
Leakey is also a leading 
figure in the battle to save 
Africa’s endangered wild- 
life. We listened in at a 
discussion session with AU 
students and faculty during 


his recent visit to campus. 
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ON THE COVER—As edu- 
cation director of the U.S. 
Space & Rocket Center in 
Huntsville, Tommie Ruth 
Blackwell ’'64 oversees one 
of the most innovative and 
successful educational pro- 
grams in the world. 
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illiam R. Ireland, Sr., a retired 

Birmingham business execu- 

tive, noted philanthropist, and 
civic leader, was awarded an honorary 
degree during winter commencement 
exercises at Auburn March 19. Ireland, 
who attended Auburn, received the doc- 
tor of humane letters from President 
William V. Muse. 

Ireland and his family built Vulcan 
Materials Co. in Birmingham into one of 
the nation’s foremost producers of con- 
struction aggregates and a leading chemi- 
cal manufacturer. Active in the business, 
civic, and cultural affairs of Birmingham, 
he has been known for years for his 
generosity to worthy causes and strong 
support of Auburn and UAB. 

Ireland’s community service includes 
serving as chairman of the C.B. Ireland 
Foundation; chairman of the board of 
Marion Military Institute (MMI); board 
member of the Birmingham Area Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts of America; chairman 
and board member of Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters of Greater Birmingham; chair- 
man of the Lurleen B. Wallace Memorial 
Foundation; president of the Alabama 
Wildlife Federation; and board member 
of the Alabama Sheriffs’ Boys and Girls 
Ranches. 

A Gadsden native, Ireland attended 
the public schools of Birmingham and 
graduated from the Baylor School in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. After a stint at Au- 
burn, he transferred to MMI and later 
enlisted in the Navy in 1943: Following 
his military service, Ireland married the 
former Fay Belt of Birmingham and 
launched a highly successful career with 
Vulcan Materials. 

During his tenure with the company, 
he was president of two subsidiaries, 
executive vice president of the Midwest 
division, manager of community rela- 
tions, and, for 29 years, a member of the 
company’s board of directors. 


Businessman William Ireland 
Awarded AU Hono 


BIRMINGHAM BUSINESSMAN HONORED—Auburn President William V. Muse, right, was 
on-hand at winter commencement March 19 to present the university's 123rd -honorary 
doctorate to noted Birmingham philanthropist William R. Ireland, Sr. Ireland, an engineer and 
businessman who, along with other family members, founded Vulcan Materials, Inc., is well 
known for his ardent support of education and various Civic Causes. His was among 980 degrees 


awarded during the graduation ceremonies. 


Samford Elected to Replace McCartney as 
Trustees’ New President Pro Tempore 


ontgomery attorney W.J. 

Samford, Jr. "72 was unani- 

mously elected as new presi- 
dent pro tem of the AU Boa rd of Trustees 
during the group’s Mar. 26 meeting. He 
replaces Gadsden contractor Michael 
McCartney ’57, who failed to win Senate 
confirmation for a second term. 


Samford was appointed to the board 
in 1987 by former Gov. Guy Hunt. The 
Opelika native was a member of the 
Alabama 
during the administration of former Gov. 


Public Service Commission 


Fob James 57 and also served as James’ 
legal adviser. His great-grandfather, Gov. 
William James Samford, was the name- 


sake of AU’s Samford Hall, while his 
erandfather served as an Auburn trustee 
from 1902-1906 and: 1914-1917. 

In other action, the board authorized 
the formal planning of a $2.9 million 
renovation and improvement of Auburn’s 
baseball facility, Plainsman Park. The 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Samford is Named 
New Board Pro Tem 


(Continued from page 1) 

board adopted a resolution empowering 
President William V. Muse to establish 
the project and select an architect as soon 
as funds are available, so as to make 
“Auburn’s baseball facilities comparable 
to those at other Southeastern Confer- 
ence universities.” 

A committee appointed by the presi- 
dent on his arrival one year ago has 
recommended a general upgrading of 
the park, including construction of a 
covered grandstand, new seating, light- 
ing, and public address systems, conces- 
sion areas, restrooms, facilities for the 
handicapped, locker rooms, storage ar- 
eas, and a new enclosed and enlarged 
press box. 

The improvements would also in- 
crease seating capacity by approximately 
1,000 to 2,500, and provide about 500 
chair-back club-level seats. AU Baseball 
Coach Hal Baird said the improvements 
would help Auburn remain competitive 
in the SEC, where 10 of the 12 member 
schools have improved their facilities 
during the past seven years. 

Plainsman Park was originally con- 
structed in 1949, but permanent dugouts 
and field lighting were not added ‘until 
1976. Only minor improvements have 
been made since, and the limited seating 
and media accommodations have pre- 
vented Auburn from hosting SEC and 
NCAA playoff games. 


AU Spirit Cards 
Remain on Top 


The Auburn Spirit Card Mastercard 
and Visa program remains the top such 
revenue-producer among the nation’s 
colleges and universities, thanks to the 
loyal support of an unprecedented num- 
ber of AU alumni and friends using the 
cards. 

At the end of the 1991-92 fiscal year, 
16,380 cardholders—an increase of 6.3 
percent during the year—had generated 
$395,993 in income for the Association 
through their use of the cards. That in- 
come goes to support a number of uni- 
versity alumni and academic programs. 

Auburn Spirit Mastercards and Visas 
are available at no annual fee for dues- 
paying members of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, or for $12 for non-members. With 
each use, 1 percent of all expenditures 
returns to support Association programs. 

Assistant Vice President for Alumni 
Affairs Betty DeMent ’71 says that funds 
provided by the cards assist not only the 
operating budget for the nation-wide 
Auburn Club program, but also provide 
Alumni Scholarships and Professorships, 
a $3,000 supplement for AU’s writer-in- 
residence, a $1,000 stipend for the Distin- 
guished Graduate Faculty Lecturer, two 
$500 faculty awards for outstanding 


oomer’s Corner 


ENGINEERING AWARD—Howard E. Palmes ’60, center, of Birmingham was recently honored 
with the College of Engineering’s Superior Service Award. On hand to make the presentation 
were Jim Odom 55, chairman of the Alumni Engineering Council, left, and Engineering Dean 


William Walker. 


undergraduate teaching, and awards for 
Auburn’s Employees of the Year and 
Extension Service Award winners. 


Auburn May See 
More State Funds 


With the 1993-94 legislative session 
slowly headed toward a close, Auburn’s 
1993-94 state budget appropriation stands 
at $154.2 million. The appropriations bill 
has passed the house, but still awaits 
consideration by the Senate’s Finance 
and Taxation Committee. 

According to Buddy Mitchell, AU’s 
executive director of governmental rela- 
tions, the Senate likely will not approve 
the education bill in the same form as 
that passed by the House, which would 
send the bill to a conference committee 
at session’s end, scheduled for May 17. 

The $154.2 million, if passed, would 
represent a healthy increase over the 
$142.3 million Auburn received from the 
state in 1992-93, after two straight years 
of proration cost the university $14 mil- 
lion that had been appropriated in 1990- 
91 and 1991-92. 


Brown Named New 
Assistant to Muse 


James C. Brown, assistant dean of the 
University of Mississippi Graduate School, 
has been appointed to the new position 
of assistant to the president for minority 
advancement at Auburn. The appoint- 
ment, effective July 1, was announced 
recently by President William V. Muse, 
who created the position to help boost 
AU’s minority enrollment. 

Atthe University of Mississippi, Brown 
oversaw minority student recruitment and 
retention efforts for the Graduate School, 


where the number of minority students 
increased from 22 in 1987 to. 320 by 
1992. He also established student orien- 
tation, faculty and peer mentoring pro- 
grams, and other initiatives aimed at 
recruiting and retaining minority stu- 
dents and faculty members. 

Brown holds a doctorate in educa- 
tional administration and supervision 
from Ole Miss as well as bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Mississippi State 
University. He joined the UM faculty in 
1984 as director of the university’s Learn- 
ing Center, then served as assistant dean 
of students from 1986 to 1988, when he 
took his position with the Graduate 
School. 

Founder of the UM affiliation with 
the Southeastern Consortium for Mi- 
norities in Engineering, Brown has 
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LIBRARY LOVER—Gadsden State Community College teacher Anne Brooks ’90 was recently 
on campus to set up an endowment to support the purchase of library materials for AU’s Ralph 
Brown Draughon Library. On hand to accept Brooks’ gift was Joseph F. Busta, Jr., vice president 


for advancement. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


served as the university representative to 
the National Consortium for Graduate 
Degrees for Minorities in Engineering 
and Science, Inc., and as faculty repre- 
sentative to the National Physical Sci- 
ence Consortium. He also served as 
project director of the Minority High 
School Apprenticeship Program, spon- 
sored by the National Institutes of Health 
to provide minority students and science 
teachers with opportunities to learn re- 
search methods and other educational 
strategies. 


NCAA Won’t Hear 
AU Case Until June 


The NCAA has informed Auburn that 
its Committee on Infractions will be un- 
able to hear Auburn’s response to charges 
made by former football player Eric 
Ramsey until its June 30-July 1 meeting in 
Kansas City. 

Auburn recently submitted its re- 
sponse to Ramsey’s charges in hopes of 
getting on the committee’s Apr. 24 
agenda. The NCAA, however, responded 
that the committee members needed 
more time to study the report before 
hearing Auburn’s defense. 

“Naturally, we are extremely disap- 
pointed that we won't be able to appear 
before the committee sooner,” said AU 
President William V. Muse. “We want to 
get this matter resolved as soon as pos- 
sible so that we can concentrate on the 
future of our football program. But we 
have to proceed on the NCAA’s:sched- 
ule.” 

Despite the delay, Auburn should be 
informed of the NCAA’s verdict prior to 
the start of the 1993 football season on 
Sept. 2. The committee normally takes 
from two weeks to a month to reach a 
verdict in infractions cases and announce 
its decision. 


AU Honors Program 
Greatly Expanded 


Between the years of 1980 and 1989, 
Auburn’s honors program was equipped 
with one desk, one bookcase, and one 
chair and received little university sup- 
port. Then director Caine Campbell was 
assisted by a single GTA student. How- 
ever, the program has grown quickly 
since 1990, the same year Architecture 
Professor William Gwin was appointed 
director. 

Presently, the University Honors Pro- 
gram boasts an enrollment of 333 tal- 
ented students with an average of 120 
new students taken in each year. The 
average entering ACT score of those who 
were accepted last fall was 31.4. The 
honors student must maintain a mini- 
mum grade point average of 3.4. Fifty 
percent of honors students are engineer- 
ing majors, 20-25 percent are science and 
math majors, 20-25 percent are in liberal 
arts, and 10 percent are business majors. 

A recently established study abroad 
program allows honors students educa- 
tional opportunities at such places as 
Oxford and Cambridge in Britain. Also 
helping support the program is the des- 
ignation of Teague Hall as an honors 
center and: residence hall for students 
participating in the program. 

Teague Hall, built in 1938 and able to 
house 100 occupants, will be made avail- 
able as a co-ed dormitory to honors 
students by fall quarter 1993. “The new 
honors center will provide the right en- 
vironment for our honors students and 
demonstrates Auburn’s commitment to 
academic achievement,” said Gwin. 

Possibly as soon as this summer, stu- 
dents may become involved with the 
honors study abroad program. Gwin 
encourages students to make long-range 
plans. “I would encourage them to think 
about a junior year abroad. We have 
agreements with Edinborough and the 
University of London for a junior year 
abroad, which would be a wonderful 
experience for the students.” 

In addition to emphasizing an inter- 
national education, the honors program 
also promotes community service. “This 
school year honors students tutored at 
the junior high and worked in the Lee 
County literacy program and with Habi- 
tat for Humanity,” said Gwin. “They are 
learning to be an interactive, contribut- 
ing part of the community.” 

Honors students also benefit from spe- 
cialized class instruction at Auburn. Ac- 
cording to Gwin, their classes are more 
like seminar interchanges than lectures. 
While the first two years consists of hon- 
ors sections of the core curriculum, up- 
per level honors students participate in 
“contract” courses. “These courses,” said 
Gwin, “encourage a greater depth of 
knowledge in the student's chosen field.” 

While Gwin is excited about the new 
Opportunities for honors students, he is 
also concerned. “In the last two to three 
years, funding has decreased by 10 per- 
cent while classes have increased by 20 
to 30 percent and students have increased 
by 30 percent,” Gwin said. “Obviously 
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the funding is being cut back university- 
wide, and I certainly sympathize. The 
problem is that we’re trying to get a 
program up and running at the same time 
our funding is being reduced. It’s very 
hard to do.” 


Time to Fix 
Samford Clock 


The university has a plan to restore 
and update the four-faced clock—affec- 
tionately known as “Big Sam”’—which 
has topped Samford Hall since 1889. 
Officials hope the project, which is ex- 
pected to cost nearly $57,000, can: be 
privately financed as part of an overall 
improvement of Samford Park. 

Improvement of the area surrounding 
Samford Hall got underway this fall and 
winter with the planting of dozens of 
new trees in the area. Further improve- 
ments, such as an irrigation system, un- 


Scholarship Established... 


An endowed scholarship hon- 
oring the memory of the late Mark 


Morgan ’83, former pharmacist and 
owner of the landmark Toomer’s Drug — 


Store in downtown Auburn, has been 
established in the School of Pharmacy 
by Morgan’s parents and sister. The 
annual tuition award will benefit out- 
standing in-state students, and contri- 
butions to the endowed fund are in- 
vited. Checks may be made payable to 
the Auburn University Foundation, 
designated to the Mark Dowery Mor- 
gan Endowed Scholarship Fund, and 
mailed to the AU Foundation, Atten- 
tion: Accounting, 317 S. College St., 
Auburn University, AL 36849, 


Auburn IFC Tops... 

The Auburn Interfraternity Council 
captured the Fraternal Excellence 
Award—the highest honor for an 
IFC—at the annual Southeastern 
Interfraternity Conference held in At- 
lanta recently. The award recognizes 
superior performance in management, 


legal concerns, rush service to chap- 


ters, philanthropy, scholarship, pub- 
lications, and leadership. Auburn also 


won the Continuing Program Award 
for its nationally acclaimed Sait 


School” program. 
_AUM Chancellor Retiring.. 


jaeee O. Williams 60, chancellor 
_of Auburn University-Montgomery | 
since 1979, will be retiring from — 
that position in September. Wil- | 
ee ee — 


derground power lines, and new side- 
walks, will have to be delayed for lack of 
funds. 

“We have professional craftsmen in 
the Facilities Division who could do the 
work, but we don’t have the dollars to 
deal with the infrastructure,” says K. 
Stanley Drake, acting vice president for 
administrative services, who estimates 
implementation of the complete plan 
could cost as much as $2 million. “I think 
it offers something good for private do- 
nors to lock on to and I hope this will 
stimulate a lot of interest.” 

Carl Gagliano, Facilities Division elec- 
trical engineer who oversees mainte- 
nance on the clock, says the timepiece 
has not been substantially improved since 
it was motorized in 1944. The clock has 
been damaged over the years by high 
winds and lightning strikes, and its six- 
foot faces—now peeling and crum- 
bling—were apparently last painted in 
1983. 

Whatever work is done, Gagliano says 


pus to head the University of South- 
ern Mississippi Gulf Coast campus at 
Gulf Park, Miss. A search committee 
will begin the hunt for Williams’ re- 
placement shortly. : 


; AU Progrim Goes Notiouwide- 


The AU Interfraternity Council’s 
Adopt-A-School Program, de- 
signed to provide young children in 
the city of Auburn school system 
with positive male role models, has 


been so successful that it is being 


adopted nationwide. Representatives 
of the National Interfraternity Con- 
ference visited Auburn recently to 
observe the program and were so 
impressed that they plan to introduce 
it at more than 65 colleges and uni- 


_versities across the country. 


Yall Come Back Now... 


More than 150 of the nation’s top - 
linguists were on the Auburn campus 
recently for a conference entitled 
“Language Variety in the South.” 
Topics addressed at the meeting, 
hosted by the AU Department of 
English, with funding from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the At- 
lanta-based John and Mary Franklin 
Foundation, the American Dialect So- 


- ciety, and the Southeastern Confer- 
ence on Linguistics, included the 


evolution of “ain't,” Southern expres- 


sions, and African-American ee 


- Extension Awards... 


_ The winners of the 1993 Auburn 


the goal is to keep its appearance as close 
as possible to what it looked like when it 
was installed on April 18, 1889. “It’s like 
dealing with your great-great grand- 
mother,” he says. “The consensus is that 
whatever we do, the clock ought to re- 
main looking as it has for 100 years, but 
be better constructed and weather- 
proofed. It’s a landmark. Every student 
who has ever gone here knows Samford 
clock and Samford tower.” 

Renovation and restoration plans call 
for installation of a new movement, re- 
placement of clock faces and hands, new 
lighting, weatherproofing of the interior 
of thé tower, and repair of the 15-year- 
old electronic carillon. 

The clock’s two-ton bell, cast in Troy, 
N.Y., in 1889 and engraved with Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, would re- 
main in place, although its striker would 
be replaced and the bell’s tone would be 
electronically enhanced. There has also 
been discussion about displaying the 


were announced recently, with each 


old clock’s works in the AU library. 


winner receiving a stipend funded by 


the Alumni Association. 
This year’s award winners included — 


_ Auburn music professor Robert — 


Greenleaf, who wrote the Southern 
opera Under the Arbor; Sarah Hanson — 


Hazen '57, Washington County ex-__ 


tension agent; Jacquelyn Ifill, Madi- 
son County extension agent coordi- 


nator; David South ’83, associate pro- 


fessor in the AU School of Forestry; — 
Barbara Struempler, extension ser- 
vice nutritionist and AU associate pro- 
fessor; and Franklin Wood ’61, 


Marshall County extension oie CcO- 


ordinator. 


es New Miss Auburn... 


Vania Clemons, a senior majoring — ‘ 


in electrical engineering, became the — 
first black to be elected Miss Au- 
burn during student elections on 


campus recently. A member of the | 
National Society of Black Engineers 


and an Alpha Phi Alpha Sweetheart, - 


Clemons will work with the Alumni _ 
Association, SGA and student body — 


as the university’s official hostess. 


“Our whole campaign focus was 


bringing people together,” Clemons 
noted after her win. “We are striving 


to move forward, and I will do the 


eee 


sity.” 
Other campuswide election — 
winners included senior Pat Brown, 


SGA president; junior David Martin, 


vice president; senior Michael Pucci, 
treasurer; and senlon Pome Sicther,» 
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e> LETTERS TO THE EDITOR “4 


Tiger Walk 
Pep Rally 


Dear Editor, 


Let’s all of us, students, alumni, and 
friends, show our support for our new 
head football coach and our. 1993 Au- 
burn football squad by making the Tiger 
Walk on Thursday, Sept. 2, the biggest 
and loudest ever! : 

ESPN will be in town and we can 
show the nation that our Auburn spirit is 
second to none. Let’s gather our friends 
and meet on Donahue Drive two hours 
prior to kickoff to help usher in the Terry 
Bowden era of Auburn football. 

See you at the Tiger Walk! 


Don Wood ’68 
Rob Wood ’90 
Chris Wood ’92 
Seminole, Fla. 


Alums Rue End of 
Old South Parade 


Dear Editor, 


Our country has become one where 
- “minority rules.” And nowhere is it more 
evident than the apparently “racial-laden” 
South. 

-Lam writing in response to the article 
in the March Alumnews stating that the 
Kappa Alpha Order is not going to have 
its Old South Week parade anymore 
because the minority organizations have 
made such an issue about it. 

I graduated from Auburn in 1990 and 
my brother was an Auburn KA. What his 
fraternal order stood for and still stands 
for is the chivalry of an era in the South 
typified by Robert E. Lee—a general in 
the Confederate Army, but more so, a 
Southern gentleman. Old South Week 
celebrates a time period—not slavery— 
as many would have us believe. 

Correct me if I’m wrong, but I don’t 
think I’ve ever seen black people in 
chains on a float in the parade, or signs 
with racial slurs, or witnessed any lynch- 
ings during that celebration. Nor have | 
ever heard anyone associated with the 
parade say “whites rule,” or “down with 
black people.” What I have seen are 
beautiful girls in antebellum dresses, men 
in uniform serenading their dates out- 
side their windows, or the guys on their 
knees delivering invitations. 

What seems to be the current attitude 
of certain people is that we should never 
refer to that time period as anything but 
an oppression of a population of people. 
Iam not downgrading any of the proven 
horrible and devilish acts that took place, 
but that was more the exception than the 
rule—ask any historian. 

What I mean by minority rules is this: 
there is the NAACP, National Black His- 
tory Month, minority scholarships, etc. 
But tell me what would happen if there 
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were a National White History Month, or 
a scholarship open to a white male or 
female only. 

I am a Southerner by birth and have 
lived in the South for most of my 25 years. 
I have a Southern heritage and my cul- 
ture is of the South, but that does not 
make me a racist or say that I’m for 
slavery. That particular time period in the 
South is a part of my heritage. So, why 
can’t I honor my culture, too, as well as 
my forefathers? 

I understand that there were situa- 
tions that were criminal during that time. 
But the minority organizations are forc- 
ing Southerners to act as if that part of our 
history never existed, which, in my opin- 
ion, is just as criminal. 


Laura N. Hill 90 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Dear Editor, 


While reading my March issue of the 
Alumnews, I came upon a very disturb- 
ing bit of information under the “Cam- 
pus Capsules.” 

The item informed me that after 77 
years at Auburn, the Kappa Alpha Old 
South Parade would no longer be held, 
basically because of minority discon- 
tent. As I come from Southern ancestry 
myself, I was a little upset. Surrendering 
a celebration that honors the “Old South” 
because the blacks do not like it is unfair. 
What they like or dislike is not an issue. 
The parade honors the “South” and its 
heritage. What other people think should 
not have an actual bearing on the event. 

Here is another instance in which the 
blacks are being catered to just because 
they find something offensive. I had al- 
ways been under the impression that 
America was a free nation, and anyone 
was allowed to express their beliefs in 
non-violent ways. What is going on 
when a group of people (administrators 
or otherwise) can more or less terminate 
another’s happenings just because it finds 
them offensive? What activities will be 
taken away next? Where will it end? 

In cutting to the chase, I realize that 
the blacks find the Confederate battle 
flag to be a symbol of degradation and 
slavery. I can appreciate this way of 
thinking because today there are still 
many blacks who believe the “Yankee 
myth” that the war for Southern indepen- 
dence was fought over slavery. Please, 
white or black, do not show your igno- 
rance of history and express this belief. 

In getting back to the Confederate 
battle flag, which is a part of Southern 
celebrations like the KA parade, why 


don’t we just stop flying the American’ 


flag all across the country? I am sure 
there are people of Japanese, Iraqi, Ger- 
man, and Korean descent who equate 
the American flag with the loss of loved 
ones because of war, etc. Sound ridicu- 
lous? Yes, most definitely. But, hey, no 
one people or minority is better than the 
next, right? 

- Inanother regard, every person should 


stand true to their cause, but the termina- 
tion of events just because a certain group 
is offended or uneducated seems unfair. 
This is not acceptable under the true 
meaning of freedom and choice. When 
a group or faction doesn’t like something 
or some event, they don’t have to attend. 

In closing, I'd like to say that it is truly 
sad and shameful for a celebration (re- 
gardless of size or event) to be termi- 
nated just to appease and pacify a group 
who has different beliefs. Even more 
sickening is the fact that the event in 
question, which honored the “Old South” 
and its past, was allowed to be eradi- 
cated in none other than Auburn, Ala- 
bama—Alabama being the undeniable 
“Heart of the South.” Let’s not continue 
to give our history away because of oth- 
ers’ thoughts. 

And finally, people openly say, 
“America is a free country.” Granted, 
America is probably the closest to a truly 
free country that one can get. Individu- 
als are free to come, and as many have 
forgotten, if they are disenchanted, just 
as free to go. 


Timothy Lee Marshall ’88 
Winchester, Va. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The decision to can- 
cel the KA parade was made not by 
Auburn University, but by the KAs them- 
selves. Citing the continuing controversy 
surrounding the event as divisive to both 
the university and community, fraternity 
President Tom Williams announced the 
Auburn chapter’s decision at a press con- 
ference Jan. 27. Williams noted that the 
decision was made in consultation with 
the KA national office, other chapter 
presidents, KA alumni, and the Auburn 
administration, and was voted on by the 
entire KA membership prior to its imple- 
mentation. 


Ticket Policy 
Needs Changes 


Dear Editor, 


I got angry several months ago when 
I first read about the Thursday, Sept. 2, 
football game against Ole Miss and got 
even angrier when I received my 1993 
Football Ticket Brochure. 

By including this Thursday night game 
ticket in the season ticket package, the 
Athletic Department is taking advantage 
of the season ticket purchasers by requir- 
ing that a ticket be purchased for a game 
that many will unable to attend. It is 
somewhere between very difficult and 
impossible fora person who works to get 
to a 7 p.m. kickoff in Auburn, attend the 
game, drive home, and go to work on 
Friday morning. Scheduling this game is 
unfair to the loyal Auburn fans who will 
be unable to attend, but who must buy a 
$20 ticket as part of the season ticket 
package. 


How does. the Athletic Department | 


plan to fill Jordan-Hare Stadium on a 
Thursday night when school is not in 
session and when ticket holders cannot 
come to the game? 

Some schools, Georgia Tech being 
one, permits season ticket holders to 
return tickets that they cannot use for 
credit. Auburn might want to consider 
this for the Ole Miss game. 

Again, I feel that the Athletic Depart- 
ment did not think of the Auburn fans 
when they agreed to the Thursday night 
game; rather, they thought only of the 
ESPN revenue. They have taken advan- 
tage of the Auburn season ticket pur- 
chasers by including in the season ticket 
package a ticket that many people can- 
not use. I, for one, am mad. 


John E. Burney, Jr. 52 
Dunwoody, Ga. 


Federal Aid Not 
the Answer 


Dear Editor, 


In regards to the editorial “A Tale of 
Tuition” in the March issue of the 
Alumnews—why is it that the solution to 
every socio-economic problem always 
seems to be more federal government 
involvement in the form of studies, bu- 
reaucratic intrusion, and, of course, 
increased taxes? 

I offer a simple fix for the tuition 
problem. In 1946, the standard deduc- 
tion for children was $600; in 1992, it was 
$2,150, although it should have been 
$7,800 to keep pace with inflation. If that 
difference of approximately $1,550 per 
child (for a 28 percent tax bracket) were 
returned to American families, they could 
invest it for the 18 years until junior 
reached college age, and at eight percent 
interest, it would grow to more than 
$90,000 (adjusting the rebate for infla- 
tion), which would go a long way toward 
covering the inflation-adjusted cost of a 
four-year college education. 

Some more interesting figures: in 1950, 
the average family of four paid two per- 
cent of adjusted gross income in federal 
payroll, or income taxes. Today, that 
figure is 24 percent. If exemptions had 
kept pace with inflation, no family witha 
combined income of less than $32,000 
would pay any payroll or income taxes at 
all. Is it any wonder parents and students 
are facing “growing difficulties...in financ- 
ing college studies?” 

On 4a positive note, I wish to say “hur- 
rah” for the new core curriculum. This 
wonderful step should increase our pride 
in ouralma mater. I highly encourage the 
faculty and administration to continue 
reforms which will give Auburn gradu- 
ates a truly liberal education and would 
love to see Auburn assume a leadership 
role among public universities in this 
regard. 


D. Wm. Turnage ’87 
Dayton, Ohio 


Campus Views 


Editor’s Column— 
A Golden Opportunity 


By Mike Jernigan ’80 


This spring has seemed to be the season for 
spectacular court cases in the state of Alabama. 
Trials or other legal maneuverings involving 
former Alabama basketball coach Wimp 
Sanderson and now former Governor Guy 
Hunt have been followed with tabloid-like 
devotion by the state media. 

The verdict in the most fascinating case of all, 
however, that of the imposingly titled Alabama 
Coalition for Equity, an Alabama Non-Profit 
Corporation, et. al vs. Guy Hunt, has received 
considerably less attention, although it will have 
considerably more effect on the lives of most 
Alabamians. And in the long run, because 
similar cases have already been tried or are 
pending in 40 other states, the outcome will 
have implications around the nation. In fact, it 
was a similar case in Kentucky, where the state 
has recently—under court pressure—developed 
an entirely new package of taxes to fund 
education, that spawned the Alabama litigation. 

In Kentucky, as in Alabama, the state 
legislature had consistently shirked its 
responsibility to provide sufficient money for 
education, preferring instead to rely on a system | 
where local school districts shouldered most of 
the responsibility for funding. As a result, school 
systems in wealthy areas prospered, while their 
counterparts in the poorer areas of the state 
rocked from one budget crisis to another. Fed 
up, the poorer districts banded together, 
challenged the state funding system in court, | 
and won. 

| 
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In the several years since the Kentucky 
ruling, tax proposals which would have 
provided more plentiful and equitable funding 
for education in Alabama have come and.gone 
in legislative committee, where they have been 
kept safely bottled up with little chance of 
coming to a vote either of the legislature as a 
whole or the people. The latest proposal, a $424 
million package which might have preventeda | 
court case, died in committee on thé last day of 
the 1992 session. And it’s unlikely the proposal 
would have passed anyway, since Alabama 
voters have defeated education tax initiatives at 
the county and local level with fairly regular 
consistency. 

From this background came Alabama 
Coalition for Equity vs. Guy Hunt and, not 
surprisingly, the verdict handed down on April 
1 by Montgomery Circuit Judge Gene Reese 
found the state guilty—guilty of failing to 
provide “equitable and adequate educational 
opportunities to all school children.” The 
damning indictment, which effectively struck 
down Alabama’s entire system of funding 
education, continued. 

“Funding disparities in Alabama’s public 
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_ and overall quality of life, while leading the 
_ pack in high school dropout rates, illiteracy, 


schools are substantial and meaningful,” wrote 
Reese in his 125-page ruling. “...these 
disparities are strongly related to the relative 
wealth of local systems, and...the state must 
shoulder responsibility for the differential 
treatment of school children that such 
disparities represent. 

“The Court finds the evidence compelling,” 
Reese added, “that many Alabama schools fall | 
below standards of minimal educational 
adequacy for facilities, curriculum, staffing, 
textbooks, supplies and equipment, and 
transportation.” 

On June 9, lawyers for both the plaintiffs and 
the state will meet with Reese to discuss | 
possible remedies, but the judge has already | 
outlined a number of basic requirements which | 
the state must meet. These include providing 
students with: sufficient oral and written 
communications, math, and science skills; 
sufficient knowledge of economic, social, and 
political systems of Alabama and the U.S.; 
sufficient understanding of governmental 
processes and of basic civic institutions; 
sufficient self-knowledge and knowledge of 
principles of health and mental hygiene; 
sufficient understanding of the arts; sufficient 
training, or preparation for advanced training, 
in academic or vocational skills; sufficient levels 
of academic or vocational training to enable 


students to compete favorably with their 
counterparts in Alabama, other states, and 


around the world; and sufficient support and 
guidance so that every student feels a sense of 
self-worth and ability to achieve. 

In short, Judge Reese is requiring the state to 
provide what every Alabama parent should 
have been expecting and demanding all 
along—a basic education that, along with 
parental guidance and inspiration, would give 
their children a chance to succeed and prosper 
in an increasingly complex and competitive 
society. Instead, too many parents have been 
willing to accept far less, and as a result, 
Alabama has lagged behind other Southern 
states in luring new industry, providing jobs, 
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and teenage pregnancy. 

While the Southeastern average in funding 
per student stood at $5,114 in 1991-92, 
Alabama spent only $3,632—dead last among 
the 11 states in the region. While in 1986 
Alabama ranked 27th nationally in teacher 
salaries, by 1991-92 that ranking had fallen to 
43rd. And worse still in a system that relies 
chiefly on local funding to support schools, the 
state ranked 49th in that category. 


There is good news, however. A+, an 
advocacy group made up of educators, 
businessmen, parents, and other concerned 
individuals and formed several years ago to 
promote educational reform and improvement 
in Alabama, already has a 14-point plan which, 


if implemented, would allow state schools to 
meet the minimum requirements imposed by 
Judge Reese. 

The basic principles of the plan include: 


*All students can learn at significantly higher 
levels. Low expectations become self-fulfilling 
prophesies. 

*We know far more than we practice about 
how to succeed with all students. There are 
many examples across the country 
demonstrating success in teaching disabled 
children, children of poverty, children from 
racial and language minorities—all of whom 
we historically fail in disproportionate 
numbers. — 

*Not all students achieve at the same pace; 
thus time, not achievement, should be the 
variable. Some students require more time to 
learn the same amount than others. We must 
provide the opportunity for some students to 


-attend school before school, on Saturdays, and 


during the summer. 

*Each student needs an advocate, who 
stands up for the student when necessary and 
insists that the student meet his or her 
responsibilities when that is required. The 
advocate of choice is the parent. When a 
parent is not available or not doing the job, the 
school should find an alternate advocate 


whether in school or outside. 
*The system must be performance based, not 


process based. Outcomes must drive the 
behavior of schools and systems. In the end, 
the thing that matters is whether students know 
and can do what Alabama policy makers think 
is necessary for them to be effective adults. 
*The assessment strategies used with 
students must be as rich as the outcomes one 
projects for the students. If the state uses poor 
tests, the students will produce poor results. 
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*Authority to make decisions affecting | 
instruction and the responsibility for achieving | 
should be placed at the same level. If teachers 
and principals—along with superintendents 
and school boards—are to bear some of the 
responsibility for student achievement, they 
should have a commensurate amount of 
authority over decisions affecting instruction. 

*Schools that succeed should be rewarded, 
schools that have trouble should be helped, 
and schools that dramatically or persistently fail 
should be penalized. In a true outcome-based 
system, there is a consequence attached to the 
outcomes. 

*Broad and deep staff development must be 
provided. Educators are anxious to be 
successful with their students, but they must 
receive different and more training if they are 
to do this differently—as they must to produce 
the high achievement for all students that is 
required for Alabama’s future. 

*Pre-kindergarten should be provided for at 
least all disadvantaged four-year-olds. Research 
demonstrates that early intervention in the lives 
of children produces better results and is less 
expensive. 

*Health and social service barriers to learning 
should be eliminated. Hungry, abused, 
homeless, and significantly insecure children 
are not going to achieve at high levels, 
therefore, the issues of their health and well- 
being should be central education issues. 

*Significant reliance on technology is 
essential. Technology rich classrooms are 
requirements for the level of instructional 
enhancement required for Alabama’s future. 

*Strong public support for high performance 
education is necessary. Deep change will not 
be sustained unless broad public support and 
understanding is generated. An aggressive, 
long-term campaign will be required to sustain 
the improvement effort long enough for it to 
make a difference. 

*The principles of which this study is built 
are an integrated whole, with each principle 
dependent upon the others. To remove or 
delete any one is to flaw the entire effort. 
Viewed comprehensively, these principles 
represent world-class education. 


A world-class education in Alabama? Sounds 
implausible, but elsewhere in this issue, in a 
feature on alumna Tommie Ruth Blackwell’s 
work at the U.S. Space and Rocket Center in 
Huntsville, Assistant Editor Mary Ellen Hendrix 
describes just such an achievement. Using high 
expectations, a high-technology environment, 
a wealth of positive role models, and a number 
of variations on many of the techniques 
advocated by A+, educators there have created 
a world-class educational experience that is the 
envy of other nations around the globe—so 
much so that many of them are clamoring for 
space camps of their own. 

A+ and Judge Reese believe that all 
Alabama’s school children, whether they be in 
Mountain Brook or Monroeville, deserve a 


similar chance to succeed. The court’s ruling 
has given Alabamians a golden opportunity— 
albeit one stubbornly resisted—to step forward 
and say we are tired of bringing up the rear in 
almost every measure of educational 
attainment. The A+ plan, while not perfect, is a 
meaningful starting point for discussion and 
change. 

Representatives of the group are holding 20 
town meetings across the state to discuss ways 
to improve our education system. The 
locations, dates, and times of each are available 
by writing A+ headquarters at P.O. Box 4433, 
Montgomery, AL 36103, or calling 1-800-253- 
8865. . 

Attend a meeting in your area. Get involved 
in the process. We’ve been given yet another 
chance to repair the damage done to our 
schools in recent years by indifference, 
ignorance, and despair. For once, let’s make 
the most of it. 


Meagher’s Marauders—A number of former 
Tigers and their spouses returned to Auburn 
recently for the spring meeting of Meagher’s 
Marauders, a group consisting of former 
football players who played for Coach Jack 
Meagher at API from 1934 to 1942. This 
remarkable group was organized in the early 
1980s and now meets twice a year—once at 
Gulf Shores State Park and once in other areas 
of the state. During their recent visit to Auburn, 
I was fortunate enough to be invited to a 
reception honoring the group, and I don’t think 
I’ve ever met a more enthusiastic and cordial 
bunch in all my years with the Alumni 
Association. They are truly a special group and 
a great asset to Auburn. AA 


CLUB AWARDS— Winners of the 1993 Auburn club awards were recognized during the recent Club Leadership Conference, held 
at the Auburn Alumni Center. Association President Pat Galloway '51, second from right, was on hand to congratulate the winners, 
who included, from left, George Sanders 65, president of the Greater Minnesota Auburn Club, who won the Club Leadership 
Award; Lynn Seales, past president of the Jefferson County Auburn Club, who accepted the Best Event Award; and Mike Roden 
'75 (far right), president of the Cullman County Auburn Club, who accepted the Honor Roll Award. 


Guest Column— 


The Role of Research 


By Paul F. Parks ’56 
Vice President for Research 


Emblazoned upon the seal of Auburn 
University are its three missions—instruction, 
research, and extension. The purpose of this 
article is to share with you my thoughts on one 
of these missions in the context of the other 
two. I will discuss the importance of research, 
the current status of the university’s research 
programs, the future direction of research in the 
university, and the relationship between 
research and the other two missions of the 
institution. 

As we consider the research mission of 
Auburn through the remainder of the decade 
and into the next century, we must first define 
what the university is now and what it aspires 
to be. Auburn is first and foremost an 
institution that cares about its students and 
gives high priority to the quality of its 
instructional programs. Through public service 
and extension programs, our instruction and 
research are extended beyond the campus. 

The institution is also a comprehensive 
research university, making vital contributions 
to the economic, technical, social, and cultural 
welfare of the state and region (in fact, much of 
our research has national and international 
implications). The university has made substan- 
tial progress over the past 10 years to achieve 
this status. As a result, Auburn has taken its 
place among the major land-grant institutions 
as a comprehensive research university. 
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One of the great strengths of higher 
education in this nation is its diversity. This is 
true among state and land-grant universities. 
Although many of these are “research 
universities,” there are differences even among 
these institutions. So, what kind of research 
university is Auburn and what do we aspire to 
be? 

The National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges’ Special Committee 
on the Future of the State Universities (1986) 
offered some insight into the diversity of state 
and land-grant universities. These include 
institutions that emphasize professional and 
graduate education and research (sometimes 
called “federal universities”), urban universities, 
and universities that have made a strong 
commitment to the “land-grant” philosophy. 
This latter group of universities “will continue 
to offer demanding programs in a large number 
of fields, stressing undergraduate education 
widely accessible to the young people of their 
states, and working ever harder to extend the 
university and to serve all citizens...Because 
they are also graduate and research institutions, 
they will conduct both basic and applied 
research to the interest of private industry, 
state, and federal government, and to the 
scholarly interest of the faculty.” 

In my opinion, the institutions that embrace 
the land-grant philosophy constitute the class 
of institutions to which Auburn belongs. 
Further, I would argue that we should take 
pride in this special mission.and should aspire 
to set the standards of quality and leadership 
among this group of universities. To do this 
effectively for the 21st century will require a 
productive balance of our three major roles in 
the context of escalating demands and scarce 
resources. 

The basic mission of land-grant colleges 
such as Auburn has not changed greatly since - 
the passage of the Morrill Act by Congress in 
1862. However, the scope of the mission, the 
people we serve, and, most importantly, how 
we accomplish this mission have changed 
dramatically—and continue to change every 
day. 

Our system of land-grant colleges has long 
been the envy of the world. It has provided 
the U.S. with unequaled scientific knowledge, 
highly trained practitioners to apply this 
knowledge, a continuous generation of 
teachers, scientists, and extension specialists to 
perpetuate the system, and a generally 
(liberally) educated citizenry. Fortunately, 
land-grant colleges have been blessed with the 
flexibility to change in order to meet the 
demands of an ever-changing world. 

Given the nature of Auburn as defined 
above, let me raise several questions about the 
future direction of the university’s research 
programs as we plan for the next century. 
What is the proper balance between research, 
teaching, and extension at Auburn? What 
should the focus of research be at the 
university? How do we enhance the quality of 
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the educational experience of our students 
while continuing to grow as a research 
university? How do we ensure that these roles 
are complementary? 

My vision for the future is one in which each 
of the three major roles of the institution is an 
organic part of the total university, each role is 
governed and shaped by the expectation of 
high quality scholarship, and each role 
contributes collaboratively to the achievement 
of the total mission of the university. As Ernest 
L. Boyer concluded in a 1990 Carnegie 
Foundation report entitled Scholarship 
Reconsidered: Priorities of the Professoriate, the 
comprehensive public research university may 
best be served by the adoption of expectations 
of scholarship of discovery (research), 
scholarship of extension, and scholarship of 
instruction. In this structure, both 
undergraduate and graduate faculty and 
students are involved, and the research 
programs reflect the important relationships 
among research, instruction, and extension. 

The university will recognize the diversity of 
research and scholarship throughout the 
institution. Faculty scholarship, and the 
rewards for that scholarship, will encompass 
basic and applied research to discover, apply, 
and transfer knowledge. Much of our research 
will extend beyond the university to provide 
the scientific and technical knowledge 
necessary to meet multiple public priorities and 
needs. This research will be accomplished 
through partnerships with government, , 


‘business, industry, and other universities and 


organizations for the purposes of economic 
and social development and enhanced quality 
of life for citizens of the state and nation. 
Through these partnerships, representatives 
from business, industry, and government will 
participate in the planning, implementation, 
oversight, and support of the research as well 
as the transfer of technology to the private 
sector. 

While the university will continue to value 
and reward scholarship throughout the 
university, we recognize that much of the 
growth in our research programs, as measured 
by extramural support, will be in historically 
strong research areas and in interdisciplinary 
programs often organized as centers and 
institutes. The centers and institutes, as well as 
experiment stations (Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Engineering Experiment 
Station) will reach out beyond department and 
college/school lines to enlist the university’s 
most qualified faculty in research teams. The 
research performed by these centers, institutes, 
and experiment stations will range from 
fundamental studies to highly applied research 
and development. 

The university will significantly increase the 
size of its graduate programs with much of the 


support for this growth coming from extramural 
funds generated through research. We will also 


seek new and innovative ways to involve 
undergraduates in our research programs as an 
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important part of their educational experience. 

Auburn University is, must remain, and must 
strengthen its role as a major research 
university. In an era of information explosion; 
changing political, economic, and social 
structures and processes; and rapid 
development of new technologies, we are 
faced with opportunities and challenges that 
can be met only through quality research 
programs that both fuel and are energized by 
the instructional and extension roles of the 
university. If we are going to respond to these 
opportunities and challenges, we must have 
state and institutional commitments and 
resources for a program of scholarship that 
capitalizes on the inherent relationships among 
the university’s three major missions. All three 
programs— instruction, research, and 
extension—must establish common goals and 
work in concert if we are to be successful. 

As I observed earlier, there is great diversity 
in higher education in terms of mission, role, 
organization, and processes. Every institution 
and organization has its own culture, identity, 
and reason for being; thus, there exist multiple 
options appropriate to the achievement of our 
goals as a comprehensive public research 
university. I have attempted to define for you 
my vision of Auburn as we move into the next 
century—a research university with a strong 
commitment to our students and to quality 
undergraduate and graduate education. Our 
faculty and students will be involved in a wide _ 
range of research and other scholarly activities, 
but consistent with our land-grant traditions, 
the focus will always be outward toward the 
community and the state, seeking to provide 
knowledge and solve problems. 

This mission demands the highest level of 
expectations and scholarship in each of our 
three major roles. It is this emphasis on the 
collaborative roles of instruction, research, and 
extension that distinguishes Auburn from many 
public and private universities. It is a 
difference that we must emphasize and 
strengthen as we plan forthe 21st century. AA 


ou think the U.S. has spi- 
ralled hopelessly downward 
in the education of its young? 
That motivation and discipline are hard 
enough to maintain in the school sys- 
tems, much less bringing our children’s 
math and science skills up to worldwide 
par? While talk of educational doom 
appears frighteningly accurate at times, 
occasionally there arises a brilliant flicker 


of hope—a star wished upon. which 
turns into a dream fulfilled. 


Such success stories beckon to be 
shared. Where did we find our educa- 
tional flicker of hope? Surprisingly, within 


the state of Alabama. A state known for 
its historical underfunding of education 
and outdated taxing structures. Ala- 
bama, a national leader in the high 
school dropout rate category. But, some- 
times, the source of a dream doesn’t 
matter as long as that dream breeds 
results. 

Huntsville’s Space and Rocket Center 
encourages wishing on—not to mention 
travelling to—the stars. Its 10-year-old 
Space Camp program induces dramatic 
change in the lives of thousands of chil- 
dren; but, more importantly, shares a 
philosophy of education with teachers 


By Nay Hen Hendur 


of even more children. At the heart of 
this revival is Director of Education 
Tommie Ruth Boroughs Blackwell ’64, 
who taught for more than a decade, 
directed a parenting program, and de- 
veloped and marketed meals geared for 
school children before joining the Space 
and Rocket Center in July 1991. 
Blackwell’s entire career has been 
motivated by the same impetus as that of 
the Space Center’s educational pro- 
grams—helping children achieve their 
potential. “We are not in the business of 
training kids to become astronauts,” 
Blackwell said. “What we do is use the 
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space program to help kids become 
more versed in math and science and 
technology. We use it to motivate kids 
to make more of their lives.” 

More than 150,000 trainees have gradu- 
ated from U.S. Space Camp and Space 
Academy programs in Huntsville and 
Titusville, Fla. The Huntsville location, 
as the command post and origin of all 
camp and academy programs, boasts the 
most diversity with 11 different offerings. 
Space Camp, which first began in sum- 
mer 1982, offers five-day sessions for 
children in grades four through six. Train- 
ees learn principles of rocketry, propul- 
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YOuTH GrapE Days Fes.-May*** June-Auc. Sept.-DEc. 
U.S. Space Camp-Alabama 4-6 5 $475 $600 $475 | 
U.S. Space Camp-Florida 4-7 5 $475 $600 $475 | 
U.S. Space Academy Level I* 7-9 5 $525 $650 $525 | 
Space Academy Level II* 10-12 8 $725 $725 $725 
Aviation Challenge* 7-12 5 $525 $650 $525, | 
(Basic and Intermediate levels) | 
ADULT : | 
Adult Space Academy Level. I* 5 $500 $500 $500 | 
Adult Space Academy Level If 8 —— — $700 | 
Adult Aviation Challenge* 3 $500 $500 $500 | 
Space Academy for Educators* 5 $050» $650 $650 | 
Educators Credit Courses** 5 $750 $750 $750 | 
Parent & Child Space Camp** © — 3 $250 $250 $250 | 


($500 total tuition based on one parent and child attending together.) 


*Denotes Alabama location only. **Denotes programs in Alabama and Florida. 
***Easter tuitions from April 4-23 are the same as June-August session. May30-June 4 
tuition is the same as June-August. 


Tuitions subject to change. Call 1-800-63-SPACE for more info. 


sion, space science, and the history of 
space exploration. They build and launch 
model rockets, use astronaut training 
simulators, and participate in a one-hour 
simulated space shuttle mission and a 
simulated Mars mission. 

Other programs .at the Space and 
Rocket Center include Space Academy 
Levels I and II for seventh through twelfth 


axis training simulator—which debuted 
during the first U.S. astronaut-in-space 
program, Project Mercury—to learn how 
to regain control of a tumbling spacecraft 
on re-entry. Although the simulator 
spins simultaneously on three axes, train- 
ees rarely suffer nausea because the 
three rings share a common center of 
gravity. The trick is gaining enough 


graders, as well as special sessions for 
adults and educators. Higher level ses- 
sions include a 12- or 24-hour simulated 
mission. , A.parent-child camp is avail- 
able for parents and children ages 7-1lto | 
attend together. And Aviation Challenge, | 
available to youths and adults, features 


control and orientation to stop the simu- 
lator from spinning. 

Another training apparatus, the Five | 
Degrees of Freedom (SDF) chair, chal- | 


jet pilot style training. 

Space Camp is so popular that it went 
international in 1990 when Space Camp 
Japan opened. Since then, Euro Space 
Camp in Belgium has been established; 
agreements were signed last year for 
other camps in Canada and Italy. 
Singapore and England are also inter- 
ested, as well as many domestic cities. 
But Blackwell, who directs the educa- 
tional aspects of all of these programs, 
said she remains cautious about expand- 
ing in the U.S., preferring to protect the 
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gives trainees free- 
dom to move 
from front to 
back, side to side, 
or spin on the third axis. Space Campers 


Florida. (California sends the most at- 
tendees to Huntsville’s Space Camp.) 

Blackwell said Space Camps, by ne- 
cessity, need to be near a NASA facility, 
like Alabama’s association with Marshall 
Space Flight Center and the Florida Space 
Camp’s relationship with Kennedy Space 
Center. “The U.S. Space and Rocket 
Center is a $45 to $50 million facility,” 
Blackwell said. “You just can’t replicate 
that type of facility. We have the ultimate 
classroom.” 


unless overpowered by a stronger force. 


“moon walks.” 


sixth of what they weigh on Earth.) 


ndeed, a tour of the Space Camp 
training center, modeled after the 
NASA astronaut training facility 
at Houston’s Johnson Space Center, leads 
one to agree with Blackwell’s summa- 
tion. Different sessions of camps and 
academies occur simultaneously. At one 
side, a group takes turns on the multi- 


sessions—a simulated mission. 


orbiter or in mission control. 


lenges Space Campers the same as the original 
users—the astronauts in Project Gemini, which 
preceded the Apollo moon landing. The 
5DF floats on air bearings a fraction of an 
inch above the floor much like an air hockey 
game. This exercise shows the challenges of 
working and moving around in the weightless- 


manipulate the 5DF up to a panel which 
represents a space experiment. There they learn 

the frustrations of tightening a simple bolt. If they 
forget to anchor their feet and spare hand, the 5DF 
sends them careening backwards or spinning—for, in 
weightlessness, an object set in motion stays in motion 


In another area of the training center, one spies what 
looks like a strange game of leap frog as trainees take 
The Microgravity Training Chair, 
modelled after an Apollo program device, uses a 
system of springs to offset five-sixths of a trainee’s 
weight. (On the moon people weigh only one- 


But these simulators are small compared to the 
five space shuttle simulators with their full-scale 
cockpits and functional computer equipment. One 
even has a payload bay with a remote manipulator arm 
used to launch and retrieve satellites. Add to this mock-ups 
of Spacelab’s interior, a space station with working experi- 
ments, and a Mars mission simulation. The extensive array of 
equipment allows trainees to experience the climax of all 


During a mission, campers work either inside the shuttle 
Lift-off, flight, re-entry, and 


landing conditions are all simulated with 
computer monitors. The shuttle cock- 
pits also add an extra touch of realism via 
the fact that the shuttles are mounted on 
a hydraulic base which moves, rolls, tilts, 
and pitches forward when appropriate. 
Each mission participant plays a role and 
follows a script, but counselors may 
introduce unscripted problems that the 
shuttle and mission control trainees have 
to solve asateam. | 

“Trainees learn more here in a week 
than a year in school,” Blackwell said. 
“Math and physics come alive because 
the success of the mission depends on it. 
Schools are really looking for ways to 
motivate their students. That’s why the 
teacher training camps are so impor- 


tant—teachers learn how to get out of | 


the textbooks and into real-life situa- 
tions. They can’t replicate our ‘ultimate 
classroom,’ but they can replicate the 
kind of work done here. 

“Most of the negative attitudes toward 
math and science are formed in the 
elementary years. Elementary school 
teachers have such an awesome respon- 
sibility; they have to teach everything 
and deal with all the age-related prob- 
lems too. What gets dropped through 
the cracks is what most teachers feel the 
least comfortable with—science and 
math.” 

How do U.S. Space Camp/Academy 
participants compare with the many in- 
ternational trainees that come to Hunts- 
ville? Blackwell has observed some 
interesting differences: “American kids 
may be behind in math and science, but 
they’re way ahead in leadership skills 
compared to the in- 
ternational stu- 
dents. We’re do- 

ing something 
right in the 


He posed 
the need fora sci- 
ence camp to Edward 
O. Buckbee, who still directs 
the Space & Rocket Center and has led the center 
and the camps into their great success. 


schools. The American kids are very 
creative; and, during camps, are more 
likely to want to be group leaders. The 
international trainees are much more 
hesitant about decision-making.” 


lackwell and her educational 
staff painstakingly see to the 
details of all training materi- 
als. Even though international students 
must speak English to come to a Hunts- 
ville session, all materials are translated 
into the appropriate foreign languages. 
Space Camp also hosts special sessions 
for the disabled and the visually and 
hearing impaired. In May Huntsville will 
hold its first space camp for blind adults, 
who will attend along with their seeing- 
eye dogs. (Blackwell has already over- 
seen camps for blind children.) Also 
begun is a new pilot program for a 
corporate camp, which, surprisingly, isn’t 
geared especially for NASA contractors. 
Rather, the camp promotes team-build- 
ing skills within any company. 

The various Space Camp/Academy 
programs are open to all who wish to 
attend—no minimum grade point aver- 


age must be met by children. However, . 


the competition is fierce for student 
scholarships, with only 150 available per 
year, during which Space Camp will host 
about 20,000 children. Scholarship ap- 
plicants compete in the areas of scholas- 
tic achievement, ethnic background, and 
financial need. 
Teachers of the various sessions are 
well trained; in many cases, they are 
some of the best in the business. Each 
summer Huntsville brings in an astro- 
naut-in-residence. Also at the Space and 
Rocket Center are some of 
the original German sci- 
entists who came over 
with Wernher von Braun, 
a German-born rocket sci- 
entist who arrived in Hunts- 
ville in the 1950s to develop the 
first U.S. ballistic missile at the 
Redstone Arsenal. He went on to 
become director of NASA’s Marshall 
Space Flight Center, and, in 1960, 
convinced the state of Alabama to 
sink $2 million into the construction 
of a space science museum in Hunts- 
ville. 
In the mid-seventies, during a 
visit back to the Huntsville mu- 
seum, von Braun noticed the 
keen interest of a group of 
students in the rockets 
they were viewing. 
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Blackwell fits well into the vision first 


begun by von Braun and continued by 
Buckbee. 


“I really think I am exactly 
where I’m supposed to be,” she said, 
commenting that von Braun was one of 


her heroes. “I’ve spent all of my career in 
_ education. I remember one of my early teaching 
experiences. I taught for a year in Gravel Springs, 
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Alabama, which is rural, rural America. I 
had to nail cardboard on the floor to 
keep the wind from moving up my dress, 
shovel coal in the coal stove, and teach 
children who didn’t bathe from the first 
breath of winter until spring. So I’ve 
always been in education. I’ve always 
wanted to make life better for children.” 

In addition to her bachelor’s in el- 
ementary education from Auburn, 
Blackwell also earned an M.Ed. with an 


English concentration in 1968 from - 


Livingston University. The Montgomery 
native received her Ph.D. in 1982 in 


supervision and curriculum from the 
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University of Alabama. She’s trained in | 


all levels of education, moving into higher 
education in 1978 at the University of 
Montevallo, where she was an associate 
professor until 1985. At Montevallo she 
began a journey which ultimately led her 
to her job at the Space and Rocket 
Center. 

As Blackwell taught undergraduate 
and graduate classes, she noted a lapse 
in materials on gifted children. “I was 
really interested in why it is that some 
children are gifted aside from genetic 
reasons,” she said. “I studied brain func- 


tion as it relates to education.” Blackwell 


said she learned that all of us are born 
with about 20 to 30 billion brain cells 
that, if not stimulated, will atrophy and 
die. She further commented on how 
small a percentage of brain power we 
use. 

Blackwell put together a few courses 
at Montevallo and, in the process, taught 
a parenting program through continuing 
education on the weekends. As. the 
program grew, Birmingham’s AMI 
Brookwood Medical Center, which was 
developing a women’s center at the time, 
asked Blackwell to direct their parenting 
and pediatric programs. Blackwell’s 


association with Brookwood began as a 
leave of absence from Montevallo, but 
ended up as a permanent break from the 
college. 


uring her years at Brookwood, 
from 1985 to 1988, she ran 
what she called the Brighter 
Baby Institute. She applied what she 
had learned about brain function, help- 
ing parents create a happier, more stimu- 
lating environment for their children, 
particularly during the early years. “A 
baby doesn’t have full use of his or her 
brain cells because they’re not wired 
up,” she said. “The genetic encoding is 
what lays down the number of brain 
cells, and there’s nothing we can do to 
change what the baby has received ge- 
netically. 

“But what causes the brain cells to be 
activated are experiences. Unless a baby 
has experiences to help those brain cells 


connect to other brain cells, they are of 
no use. Experiences do change the 
shape of the brain.” 

Blackwell’s programs encouraged 
well-roundedness, sparking a child's 
learning in every developmental stage— 
whether socially, physically, academi- 
cally, through sound nutrition, musi- 
cally, or emotionally. “My time at 
Brookwood was the most rewarding 
experience I’ve ever been involved in 
other than the Space and Rocket Center. 

“Nobody teaches parents how to be 
parents. We started out trying to make 


gifted parents, not gifted children. We 
were tremendously successful. 

“Kids today are facing change that’s 
so dramatic it’s hard to get ready for that 
change. It really is future shock. Parents 
don’t have a handle on what's needed 
for their children to live and function and 
succeed in the next century. 

“If I were to give parents any advice it 
would be that, first of all, the foundation 
is laid in those early years. If you 
sacrifice your input and your guidance 
and the academic motivation in those 
early years, the children don’t ever catch 
up. Sometimes children are victimized 
by the pace that parents.are required to 
live at today. Many mothers want to be 
home with their children, but they can’t 
for economic reasons. If parents will 
give their children the attention and 
stimulation—not just the love—they need 
the first five years of life, it will change 
the way the children function forever.” 

Blackwell said that there’s nothing 
magical about the age six educationally. 
By that time, she said, it’s too late to 
change the rate at which the child thinks 
and processes information. She believes 
health care professionals have wrongly 
emphasized socialization in place of 
mental challenges. “Don’t underesti- 


| “Nobody teaches parents how to be parents. We started 
out trying to make gifted parents, not gifted children.” — 


mate your child,” she said. “If you wait 
until a child is six years old to begin the 
process of reading, it’s too late. You 
have to start that process when the child 
is 18 months or two years old by letting 
him hear the sounds and reading to him 
and showing him the book and building 
that relationship.” 

As Blackwell worked with parents at 
Brookwood, she heard a recurring com- 
plaint as children reached school-age 
years about the problem of providing 
nutritious, hot lunches—particularly for 
those who didn’t have access to school 


lunch programs. Blackwell attacked the 
need and ended up with 10 kid-tested 
recipes in packaging that was 
microwaveable and shelf-stable. She 
also ended up with a full-time project. 
She quit her position at Brookwood and 
formed her own company, Southpointe 
Products. 

(What happened to the Brighter Baby 
Institute? It left with Blackwell, who was 
its driving force. “I didn’t want it to be 
perverted. I guess I was selfish; I should 
have written a book. But I was afraid 
some parents would use the program to 
push their children. There’s a fine line 
between challenging and pushing.”) 

Her problem at that point was how to 
keep the lunches hot between the time 
they were microwaved at home and 
eaten by the children. A lifetime fol- 


lower of the space program and its 
technology, Blackwell called NASA for 
help. NASA’s Technology Utilization 
Office at Marshall Space Flight Center 
linked her up with Martin Marietta in 


| 


New Orleans, where the shuttle’s exter- 
nal tanks were made. The foam which 
insulates those tanks proved to be the 
solution for the hot lunches, allowing the 
food to be microwaved for two minutes 
and remain at 140 degrees for five hours. 
While Southpointe Products no longer 
exists, Blackwell’s patent is pending and 
parents may find a nutritious lunch alter- 
native on the shelves in the near fffture. 

Through her contacts with NASA con- 
cerning the hot lunches, Blackwell 
learned of the Space and Rocket Center's 
education director position. The job had 
been open for two years because no one 
met the required qualifications—a Ph.D. 
in supervision and curricula, 10 years’ 
successful teaching experience, and ex- 
perience in the corporate sector—that is, 
no one until Blackwell came on the scene. 
The job was a natural progression in her 
fiery concern for educating children. 

She has seen how Space Camp/Acad- 
emy motivates attendees, and she and 
her education division backed up their 
observations with a 1992 survey of alumni 
trainees. After attending a camp, 87 
percent took more science courses, pri- 
marily in engineering and aerospace; 80 
percent enrolled in more math, specifi- 
cally algebra and calculus; and 49 per- 
cent made career decisions based on 
their camp experiences—even though 
they attended at a young age. 

Merely a flash in the larger pan of 
educational problems? Perhaps. But if a 
space camp helps a child realize his po- 
tential, to wish on a few more stars, then 
the approach is worth sharing. That 


excitement for learning is central to 


Blackwell’s nature. “I think we underes- 
timate the tools and skills our children 
are really going to need to compete in 
tomorrow’s world. We have to get seri- 
ous about education in order for our 
children to be leaders of tomorrow.” AA 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Richard Leakey, generally recog- 
nized as the world’s leading paleoanthropologist, a 
noted author, and, since 1989, as Kenya’s director of 
wildlife and conservation, architect of a highly contro- 
versial but equally successful plan to put a halt to 
rampant poaching of endangered elephants and rhi- 
nos, recently spent an afternoon on the Auburn campus 
as part of the 1993 Franklin Lecture Series. The follow- 
ing is a compilation of Leakey’s responses to questions 
asked by students and faculty during his visit regarding 
his anthropological discoveries, wildlife conservation 
efforts, and views on Africa’s present and future. 


Q: In terms of your wildlife role, which of the 
major species that we’ve gone to the zoo to see are 
most likely to become extinct during our lifetime? 
Is the situation for any species really that dire? 


As I think the situation is that dire for certain species of 
poorly known animals, in particular two species of 
primates that live on the lower reaches of one of the 
major rivers that run from the African highlands to the 
Indian Ocean. They are undoubtedly going to go and 
I don’t think there is anything we can do about it. And 
it’s likely to happen within the next 10 to 15 years. There 
are several other species as well that are threatened 
simply by habitat loss, but they’re not uniquely African. 
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As a result of the 
colonization of many parts 
of Africa, medical and 
veterinary processes were 
introduced that allowed a 
very rapid growth in the 
numbers of people and 
livestock without the time 
to put into place a cultural 
approach to deal with the 
consequences. 
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As for the more obvious species, I think the rhinoc- 
eros probably should still be considered endangered. 
The population is less than 450 animals, and its distribu- 
tion is extremely restricted. In addition, the rhino’s 
commercial value is high, and even a very slight change 
in government policy and management could lead toa 
rapid demise. Its reproduction rate is very slow as you 
know. 

The elephant is not in danger in the same sense as the 
rhino. What happened with the elephant was that the 
decline in population numbers was so steep as a result 
of the high price of ivory that, had the price not been 
changed, the projected survival of the elephant in 
Kenya and in many other parts of Africa was down to 
between five to seven years. This isn’t to say we were 
down to a few hundred, but that they were going at 
some 15,000 to 20,000 per year. The likelihood of 
eventual disappearance was fairly high. 

Amongst the carnivores, it’s hard to say. I would 
think that the cheetah is probably not endangered. The 
wild dog is probably the most threatened of the carni- 
vores, and that is due not to poaching, but to loss of 
range and the introduction of domestic carnivore dis- 
eases such as the canine viral flu. The numbers of that 
species has dropped very, very dramatically. There are 
a lot of smaller creatures disappearing too, simply in the 
face of development. 
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Q: Do you feel your war on the ivory hunters has 
arrested the rate of poaching? 


As I think the situation with ivory is quite interesting. 
In 1988 and 1989, when I got involved in this game, the 
price of ivory was about $150 U.S. dollars a pound. This 
reflected a growth in demand, particularly in the souve- 
nir trade. Countless numbers of travelers around the 
world were responding to cheaper air travel and a 
growth in the tourist industry worldwide. As a conse- 
quence, many, many people were looking for souve- 
nirs. The supply of ivory from natural mortality and 
animals killed as a result of government culling pro- 
grams simply couldn’t keep up with the demand and, as 
a result, the price was pushed up. In a country where 
those looking after wildlife, the rangers, earn maybe 
$500 dollars a year and there is no subsidized public 
health or education, elephants carrying around $3,000 
worth of ivory became a natural target. 

That is the reason we decided to tackle the demand 
side through the well-publicized burning of ivory in 
1989. The price of ivory dropped within six months of 
the burning from $150 a pound to about $5 dollars a 
pound. I don’t think it was the burning of the ivory 
alone, but I think it was the international response to the 
crisis the elephant faced that caused a drop in ivory 
prices. Very suddenly people couldn't sell ivory, there- 
fore it wasn’t worth taking the risk to kill elephants to get 
it. At the same time, we stepped up the risks involved 
in killing elephants—and the mass killing stopped. 

Five years ago, we were losing 3,000 to 4,000 ele- 
phants a year in Kenya to poachers. Last year, we lost 
fewer than 25. I think this year it will be even fewer. The 
killing of elephants is now in the past. But it could return 
just as quickly if the price of ivory were to rise and one 
of the major debates along those lines at the moment is 
between Kenya and Zimbabwe. 

Zimbabwe is in southern Africa and is very keen to 
start trading ivory. They believe they have excessive 
numbers of elephants and are throwing away a resource 
that could be financially beneficial to them in managing 
their wildlife. We in Kenya argue that the amount of 
money to be generated from their ivory sales could be 
made up by simply charging each tourist an extra dollar 
for admission to their international parks. 

It’s a relatively minor amount of money, but restart- 
ing the ivory industry could serve to confuse consum- 
ers, and consumers are going to be hard pressed to 


know whether an elephant was killed legally or ille- 
gally. Once the consumers know that ivory is again 
socially acceptable, I think you would find the black 
marketing of the product would speed up and we 
would be right back where we were. It is very unlikely 
that we will get public opinion to turn around again if 
we mess this up a second time. 

So we are very concerned to see that the ivory trade 
remain banned for at least a decade while we assess 
public opinion and while African countries build up the 
capacity to handle some of the complex management 
issues that go with the trade of a wildlife product that is 
highly valuable. 


Q: Do you think that ecotourism is going to affect 
the people that made their money by poaching 
and generate enough money for poachers to be- 
lieve that they stand to benefit more from tourism 
than they do from the increased price of ivory if 
the ivory trade does resume? 


As 1 think there are different situations in different 
countries, but generally speaking, poaching of elephants 
and rhino has not been done by residents of land 
adjacent to parks, or by people who are poor. It has 
been done by what I would term mercenaries—hunters 
sent in by middle men for pure profit. These people 
were on salary and were well-armed. Their task was to 
go in, get as much ivory as possible, and get out. It is 
very hard to supplant that sort of return. It’s rather like 
the cocaine and heroine trade; you can’t do it. 

There is, however, a possibility that people living 
adjacent to the national parks could act as a filter or 
information source. And these people have tradition- 
ally not benefitted from wildlife, but have suffered from 
it. Wild animals graze on their land, kill their cattle, and 
eat their crops. 

Now we're introducing a type of program where we 
set aside 25 percent of every national park’s revenue to 
a’national fund. It is then used to support community 
projects like schools, health facilities, clean water, high 
schools, and universities. We will have put out the 
equivalent of several million dollars by the end of next 
year because of this fund. This has dramatically changed 
the attitude toward the parks and wildlife. This is the 
first time that there are direct, real benefits that the 
people are enjoying. 

There have always been benefits from ecotourism, 
but they have tended to go to private operators and to 
the government. People on the ground many miles 
from the capital city have been unaware of the scale of 
benefit and certainly not had any of it themselves, and 
so we have addressed that and changed things quite 
significantly. 


Q: How is the population explosion of domesti- 
cated animals in Africa affecting land use? 


As I think one has to say there is going to be pressure, 
but whether it is irresistible is a different issue. I think 
I would suggest that in Kenya, wildlife lives in three 
broad ecotypes. You’ve got wildlife in forests, indig- 
enous forests that are going to have to be preserved and 
set aside for water capture in a dry country where these 
mountain forests are absolutely critical for the water 
resources of our country. So the destruction of indig- 
enous forests is not going to happen. These forest 
reserves account for about three percent of the country 
and are going to have to be maintained purely for the 
pragmatic requirement of water for the cities and people. 
So wildlife in those areas will survive, at least in theory. 
Pressure to take those areas over for agriculture can be 
resisted for strategic national interests. 

The second class of wildlife that is important eco- 
nomically falls on the reasonably well-watered 
savannahs, which are lands that could in part be used 
for other purposes such as ranching, or for growing corn 
or wheat. There is no question that there is a conflict, 


_that every protected area that we have 


but the likelihood of that land being given away or let 
go will be measured against the value of the tourist 
industry to the country’s economic future. And 
ecotourism has become the single largest industry in 
our country in terms of earning foreign exchange. Were 
we to see a drop in tourist revenues, both real or 
projected, the country’s economic plans for the next 
decade would have to be seriously revised downwards. 

Then there are much larger areas, up to 70 percent of 
the land in which wildlife is found, that is really not 
suitable for any other commercial land use because it’s 
semi-arid. It could become very lucrative for tourism if 
properly developed, and I think in that case you will see 
wildlife as its cash crop. I wouldn't necessarily assume 
today would 
remain without change over the next decade. But I 
think overall the country’s strongest chance of getting 
into the next century with a reasonable economic 
position is to maintain the wildlife in these areas for the 
economic strategic purposes that I’ve outlined. If we 
were preserving wildlife purely for scientific or esoteric 
reasons, it would go. But there is a very, very solid 
economic reason for preservation at the moment. That 
is where Kenya and its wildlife will survive where other 
countries won't. 


Q: What effect is increased tourism having on 
indigenous peoples in Kenya as well as other 
parts of Africa? 


As Theeffect of tourism on native peoples is certainly 
a matter of concern, although most of the tourism, 
particularly in Kenya, is tied to viewing wildlife in 
national parks and preserves, where there are no indig- 
enous peole. People are totally excluded from the 
national parks.in our country, except for those allowed 
in on a commercial basis. Access to the parks, however, 
is through areas where indigenous people live and 
where there are so-called social villages they. can visit. 
If you get a massive influx of foreigners, you can lose» 
certain qualities of life and the infrastructure around 
them. Our coast, for example, is inhabited predomi- 
nantly by Moslems. Tourists wandering around in shorts 
and swimsuits create a bad taste and feeling, and 
ultimately, you can end up with a rather unsatisfactory 
mix of foreign and local ideas. | 
What do you do to avoid such problems? You can’t 


as not telling us what the 

popular press was telling us— 

_ that we all descended from a 

_ single individual 200,000 years 
old. nae 
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legislate the free movement of people. You simply have 
to try and use education and opportunity to steer things 
the way you want them to go. It’s not really a major 
problem at present, because our tourist industry fo- 
cuses more on wildlife than on people. Our attitude is 
that we’re delighted that tourists enjoy coming to Kenya 
due to our friendly people. It’s not that tourists come to 
Kenya to see people who are still in the Stone Ages. 


Q: Of the many early homonid fossil sites that 
you and your colleagues have found around Lake 
Turkana, how many could be excavated and aid in 
unearthing some clues about the past? 


Az Onthe west side of Lake Turkana, we have sites that 
are around 1.8 million years old and are fairly extensive. 
There are few sites older than 2 million years being 
worked at the moment. In the so-called Homo erectus 
related times, there are many sites in Kenya, but for 
some reason, these people seemed to prefer to live in 
streambeds. Much of the artifactual material has been 
disturbed in the process of sediment accumulation and 
we're not finding the detail one would normally expect. 

Middle Stone Age sites are potentially very rich in 
Kenya, as are sites from the late Stone Age, but both 
have had little work done on them because of the 
preoccupation most scholars have had in that region 
with the earlier part of the story. And then there is a 
wealth of information about Africa and the early agrar- 
ian experience in the onset of the Iron Age of which 
there are many sites that have been totally untouched in 
parts of Kenya and other areas of Africa. 


Q: Could you comment on the current dispute 
concerning human origin in Africa? What sort of 
data is needed to resolve the dispute? 


A: I guess I would sound a bit like a spoiled-sport 
about it. Let me say that the fossil record is so incom- 
plete and, sporadic that any attempt to answer that 
question is absolutely off-base. I don’t think the evi- 
dence allows that sort of analysis. Similarly, although 
I’m not in the field, I’m persuaded by a number of my 
friends who are that the issue is more complicated at the 
cellular level than was presented; and it’s simply not 
possible to reach the conclusions that were so popular 
a few years ago. There may well be a story to tell, but 
it’s not the story that’s been told. My sense is that you 
probably did have a single exit from Africa, initially by 
a form of hominid. But I think that was not one 
departure; it was a constant movement out and prob- 
ably in. It seems simplistic to think that once hominids 
left, they never came back and that they only left once. 
So I think I would basically see an out-of-Africa scenario 
that was initial but thereafter became irrelevant. 


Q: Comment on the recent find of the European 
iceman and some of the conclusions that indi- 
cated that culture was a lot more developed at that 
time than previously thought. 


A: The European iceman is so recent that anyone who 
thought culture wasn’t reasonably developed at that 
time is very uninformed, because I think we’ve known 
from cave paintings and various archaeological analy- 
ses that people, even 40,000-50,000 years ago, were 
rather sophisticated in their cultural attainment, But 
when you find something and you've got to generate 
hypotheses, money, and peer support to keep your job, 
there’s a tendency to say all sorts of things to get the 
press to write about it that you may not actually believe 
yourself, I’m quite sure that is probably what happened, 
and I don’t wish to cast doubts on the scientists involved 
with the analysis of that material. 


Q: What are your thoughts on the theory that all 
mankind is descended from a single individ 
the so-called “African Eve”? ; 
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‘rest ofthe world doesnt bave 
that value system atal.” 


As The idea that all of humanity was derived from a 
single individual, as interpreted from an analysis of 
DNA, appears to be incorrect. There may be analysis 
data that is interesting and providing information that 
we didn’t know before, but it’s not telling us what the 
popular press was telling us—that we all descended 
from a single individual 200,000 years old. 

This is not to say that the approach to understanding 
relationships between diverse populations of modern 
humans can’t be enhanced by looking at DNA. But in 
terms of the evolutionary record, it seems much more 
complex than a single immigration of the last 200,000 
years. While it’s tempting to say that the theory is not 
true, that is also simplistic. I would simply suggest that 
the story is more complex than the popular press 
intimated. The initial work did not reach the conclu- 
sions the press proposed that they had—the media left 
out the ifs and the buts. The theory then became gospel 
because it was repeated often enough. But to say that it’s 
not partially true would be equally misleading, given 
that some aspects of the work were valid and supported 
some of the interpretation that we are being offered. 


Q: You’ve made your home in Africa; your work 
is there, and you’ve raised your family there. 
Could you comment on how you see the continent 
of Africa in the future, with its hunger and disease 
and warfare becoming a worldwide problem? 


As I think the problem of Africa is not one that can be 
addressed ina few words. Africa is four times larger than 
North America. It has a population of 600-700 million. 
Its number of languages, cultures, backgrounds, and 
political systems is probably one of the most diverse in 
any region of the world. One thing about Africa is that 
drought is as certain there as winter is in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Asa result of the colonization of many parts of Africa, 
medicine and veterinary processes were introduced 
that allowed a very rapid growth in the numbers of 
people and livestock without the time to put into place 
a cultural approach to deal with the consequences. The 
political systems, at the moment, are simply not able to 
cope with the guarantee of famine that will crop up 
every four or five years. The intent is there and the 
potential is there, but until two years ago, Africa was 
torn apart by the superpower rivalry over it. 

You had many African countries being the client 
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states of either West or East. Both the Soviet Union and 
thie West had enormous interests at stake and kept much 
of Africa divided. Because of the division and the 
superpower rivalry, regimes were kept in place that, 
under normal circumstances, would have been booted 
out years before because they failed. Because dictator 
A was sympathetic to communism, you could be pretty 
sure he survived. Dictator B was sympathetic to capital- 
ism, so he survived, because the U.S., Britain, France, or 
Germany thought he served their strategic interests. 
This has basically wrought Africa apart. 

It continues today with the French and English 
interests. These interests are problematic. Christian 
versus Moslem interests are problematic. The problems 
of language, the French-speaking and English-speak- 
ing, are made worse because there’s also Arab-speaking 
and Portuguesé-speaking. How this will be sorted out 
in the short-term is hard to imagine. That it will be sorted 
out, I have no doubt. 

What is clear is that Africa is too big—with too many 
people—to be ignored. The sooner the rest of the world 
realizes that Africa is as relevant as Northern Ireland, the 
Baltics, or any other part of the world, in terms of the 
human condition, the better it will be, because we have 
to remember that the world is just one place. A chunk 
of it the size of Africa can not be shoved aside as 
backward, deserving the problem it’s gotten because it 
doesn’t try to help itself. Maybe it doesn’t help itself as 
much as it should, but its problems are not entirely of its 
own making and have to be addressed. We've got to 
change political attitudes and cultural attitudes if the 
situation is to improve. 

I fear that there remains—I know that I am in Ala- 
bama and I can say this now, when years ago I might not 
have been able to—an overt and obvious prejudice 
against what are called people of greater color, or black 
people. The suffering and crises of Africa are accepted 
because it is black people who are suffering. I think that 
is a horrible thing to have to say, but I believe it’s 


absolutely true and has to be addressed. And I would 
say that the African-Americans of this country have a \ou 


more to do to turn it around, not by confrontational 
politics, but by involving themselves more actively in 
the process. 


Q: What do you think about the involvement of 
the U.S. in Somalia? 


As I think it was necessary, because hundreds of 
thousands of kids, women, and men were dying of 
starvation and abject poverty. Yes, it was the Somalis’ 
fault that they got to that predicament, but nonetheless, 
they are human beings. Now, you went in, thank 
heavens you did, helped, fed them, and now you're 
getting out. Why? You haven't solved any problem at 
all. You’ve just made the people that are killing each 
other stronger so that they can kill more. 

If you’re going to get involved in a superpower role 
in the world—and America is that by choice—I fear it 
carries responsibility. And sadly those responsibilities 
require sacrifice. If you lose people in the cause of your 
responsibilities as a superpower, that is the way the 
world works. It’s sad for those who get killed, but you 
can’t turn your back and be a superpower. 

It is always astonishing to non-Americans to see how 
much value your society places on individual lives, 
because the rest of the world doesn’t have that value 
system at all. We say in Kenya that if an American tourist 
gets killed, it’s worse than if 100 Frenchmen get killed, 
because the French, Germans, Italians, Kenyans, and 
Canadians expect it. 

But for some reason your conscience is different. If 
an American soldier in the course of his duty gets 
involved in an incident and gets killed, it’s very sad for 
his family, but you have a system of government where 
you send them in to do a job as a consequence of your 
responsibilities as a superpower. That’s what I think. 
And it’s a very non-American viewpoint. AA 
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9 9 6 Jewel Golden Eubanks 
3 3 fe 5 '33 is active in the Auburn- 


Opelika Chamber of Home Economists and 
has served as its president. She was honored 
as an Outstanding Woman Graduate at the 
1992 centennial celebration. She and her 
husband, J. Grover, live in Opelika. 

Harry J. Vallery '41 has been retired as 
manager of services to the disabled for New 
Jersey Bell since 1983. He lives in Whiting, 
NJ. 

Mary Olive Strozier Bush '44 lives in 
Hobe Sound, Fla., with her husband, Harry 
L. Bush 40. They have two sons and five 
grandchildren. 

Paul Stanton Denison ‘47 is vice presi- 
dent and principal of the engineering firm 
Henry von Olsen and Associates in 
Wilmington, N.C. He retired as a colonel 
from the Army Corps of Engineers in 1971. 

Walter W. Dean ‘47 is vice president of 
N.C. Morgan Construction Co. in Tuscaloosa. 

Howard Earl Bynum ‘51 has retired as a 
training instructor at Redstone Arsenal in 
Huntsville. He lives in Holly Pond. 

Aaron H. Groth, Jr. 54, DVM, retired in 
December 1992 as a professor of pathology 
with Auburn’s College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine after 36 years of service. He will con- 
tinue as executive vice president of the Ala- 
bama Veterinary Medical Association and will 
remain as professor emeritus. 

Kenneth C. Coston '56 is president and 
CEO of Coston Construction Co. in Birming- 
ham. He lives in Bessemer. 

John F. Rish '56 was recently elected to 
vice president of operations for the pulp and 
paperboard division of Gulf States Paper Corp. 
in Demopolis. He lives with his wife, Ellen. 

MARRIED: Lora Barbara Etheridge 
Barton 56 to Strick Newsom on August 8, 
1992. 


°62 -’ 69 has oy tome mins 4 


of Bayway Refining Co. in Linden, NJ. He 
and his wife, Sally Price 62, have two chil- 
dren, Stephen and Kathryn. 

Lionel D. Freeman ‘63 has been pro- 
moted to technical director at Martin Marietta 
in Orlando, Fla. 

Richard E. Barrow ‘63, who owns an 
architecture firm in Birmingham, was desig- 
nated as a Richard Upjohn Fellow after com- 
pleting a three-year term on the American 
Institute of Architects National Board of Di- 
rectors. He also serves as the vice chairman 
of the Board for Registration of Architects in 
Alabama. 

Gerald Pounds ‘63, lead engineer of 
Lockheed Aeronautical Systems’ wind tun- 
nels test group in Marietta, Ga., was named 
engineer of the month for January by the 
company. He and his wife, Linda, have two 
daughters, Kristina and Michelle. 

William H. Butler ‘64 is a research team 
leader at the National Lab located in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Camille Mitchell '64 and her husband, 
David Mitchell '72, have recently moved to 
Columbus, Ga. 

H.S. Hamby ’64 of St. Louis is vice presi- 
dent of information management for Fisher 
Controls, a subsidiary of Monsanto. 

William F. Hayes ’65, president of Texas 
Instruments’ Defense Systems & Electronics 
Group in Dallas, has recently received the 
Outstanding Alumni Award from Auburn’s 
Department of Electrical Engineering. He 
and his wife, Brenda, have three children and 
live in Plano, Tex. 

Lt. Col. Roger E. Walker, Jr. '66 lives in 
Riverside, Calif., with his wife, Nancy, and 
has recently graduated from law school. Their 
daughter, Suzanne, attends Auburn. 

Edward Juanet Marty ‘67 is an attorney 
for the 12th Court of Appeals in Tyler, Tex. 

Lawrence E. McSwain '68 is assistant 


- director of the Georgia Department of Natu- 


BACK FROM SPACE—Alumnus astronaut Jim Voss *72, center, this winter presented items he 
carried aboard Space Shuttle Discovery last December to various Auburn administrators. “Here 
he is shown giving Vice President for Advancement Joe Busta and Assistant Vice President for 
Alumni Affairs Betty DeMent a collection of photos from his flight, along with a chunk of the 
Alumni Center’s marble wall Voss carried into space. 


ral Resources, Game and Fish Division, in 
Atlanta. 

Joe Ray Granger ’69 has been promoted 
to executive director of Eastern sales for Hill- 
Rom Co., Inc., in Atlanta. He and his wife, 
Marty, live in Dunwoody, Ga. 

Edward A. Wells '69 is a rehabilitation 
counselor for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and lives in Muscle Shoals with his wife, 
Mary. 

James K. Smith, II ’69 is a Northeast 
regional controller for ADVO, Inc., and lives 
in Collinsville, Conn. 

Paul Allen Fox '69 has been named de- 
velopment officer of The Marine Environ- 
mental Sciences Consortium based at the 
Dauphin Island Sea Lab. 

J. Jette Campbell 69 has been appointed 
vice president and controller of Frito-Lay in 
Dallas. 

BORN: Ason, Casey Allen, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Garnett Sprague ‘66 of Irving, Tex., 
on March 2. He joins brothers Joseph and 
James. 


y) 5) Steve J. Davis '70 is a 

70- 75 partner in the law firm of 
Dow, Lohnes and Albertson in Atlanta. He 
lives in Duluth, Ga. 

Wanda Saltmarsh Hopkins '70 is on the 
board of directors of the High Museum of 
Atlanta. 

Will Hill Tankersley *70 recently re- 
ceived the Citizen of the Year award given by 
The Montgomery Advertiser and The Ala- 
bama Journal. 

David F. Mann ’70 directs the data man- 
agement branch of the Mission Operations 
Lab at Marshall Space Flight Center. He and 
his wife, Linda, live in New Hope. 

Steven Felahis '70 is commercial officer 
of business travel for the Canadian Consulate 
General. He and his wife, Annette, live in 
Atlanta. 

W. Perry Stowe 71 is manager of the 
transmission planning department for South- 
ern Co. Services in Birmingham. 

Sarah Owsley Burrow 771 lives in 
Tuscaloosa with her husband, Gene, and 
their daughter, Kimberly, 12. 

Carlos Wayne Pressnell 72 is vice presi- 
dent of First Bank of Boaz. He and his wife, 
Kathy, live in Albertville. 

Yale A. Shure °72 recently retired as a 
major from the Army after 20 years of active 


duty. He received several awards during his 
service, including the Bronze Star, Meritori- 
ous Service Medal, and Army Commendation 
Medal. He lives in Atlanta with his wife, 
Marilyn, and their two children. 

Michael A. McLain *72 was recently pro- 
moted to president of the European and Asian 
markets for DowBrands. He and his wife, 
Jane Thompson 72, have three children. 

Lane Gregory "72 is associate art director 
for Southern Living magazine in Birming- 
ham. 

Mellanie True Hills 73 was recently 
promoted to senior project manager of busi- 
ness process improvement and information 
systems for the JC Penney Co. in Plano, Tex. 
Her husband, David B. Hills ’76, is an engi- 
neering consultant for DH Associates. 

James Byron Hood ’74 is executive edi- 
tor for Associated Business Publications. He 
lives in Atlanta. 

Pamela Thompson Barnes *74 teaches 
at Chattahoochee Technical Institute. She 
and her husband, James, live in Marietta, Ga. 

Robert A. Bowen 774 is city president of 
SouthTrust Bank in Bonifay, Fla. 

Catherine T. Pace ’74 is senior public 
relations counselor for Tucker Wayne/Luckie 
& Co. in Birmingham. 

A. Gibbes Bailie, Jr. 74 is senior chemist 
in the analytical lab of the specialty adhesives 
and chemicals division of 3M Co. in St. Paul, 
Minn. He lives in Cottage Grove, Minn. 

George Anthony Smith ‘75 is manager 
of data processing for BellSouth Telecommu- 
nications in Birmingham. 

Judy Morton Andrzejewski 75 teaches 
at Ramsay High in Birmingham. 

Thomas Michael Little '75 is director of 
information systems for Southeast Health Plan 
in Birmingham. 

Lt. Col. David S. Johnson ‘75 is com- 
mander of the 374th Supply Squadron, Yokota 
Air Base, Japan. His wife, Penny Davis ‘74, 
teaches English in the Tokyo Metropolitan 
School System. 

MARRIED: Carol E. Walton to Jimmy B. 
Pool '71 on Feb. 6. He practices law in Mont- 
gomery. 


"76 "79 J.Gordon West’76, DVM, 
Ti owns Parkway Animal 
Clinic in Clarksville, Tenn. 


Cmdr. Thomas P. O’Donnell 76 recently 
reported for duty at Roosevelt Roads Naval 


Station in Puerto Rico. He lives with his wife, 
Pamela Vernon ‘75. 

Bill Pinney 76, a pilot for EDS in Dallas, 
flies the Canadair Challenger on international 
flights. 

Bobby Carl Smith 76 assumed the posi- 
tion of administrator of Wesley Terrace Re- 
tirement Center on_Feb. 15. He lives in 
Auburn with his wife, Linda Butler *74. 

Nancy N. Loposer °77 is an associate 
dean at UAB. 

Mark S. Sparkman 777 is first secretary at 
the U.S. Embassy in Lagos, Nigeria. 

Karlenne Hager Trimble 777 has joined 
Deeley Rechtman Communications in Atlanta 
as vice president of operations. 

Nancy C. Hinkle '77 is extension veteri- 
nary entomologist at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside. 

Sharon Baker Maddox ‘77 teaches first 
grade at Childersburg Elementary. She and 
her husband, Michael Maddox °77, have 
two children, Jonathan and Grant. Sharon's 
twin sister, Mary Baker Wyatt ’77, teaches at 
Watwood Elementary. 

Maj. Jack W. Presson ‘78 is stationed at 
Hickam AFB, Hi., with his wife, Janet, and 
their son, Robbie. 

Joe Newton ’78, DVM, practices in the 
Department of Veterinary Research at Louisi- 
ana State University. He and his wife, Debbie 
West’78, have four children: Caleb, 11; Daniel, 
9: Erin, 6; and Sarah, 3. They live in Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Kim Keene White ‘78 lives in Carrollton, 
Ga., with her husband, Charles K. White, 
Ii *76. 

Richard James Clark '79 works for St. 
Jude Children’s Research Hospital in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Doug Driver °79 is project manager of 
Omega Environmental Services. He lives in 
Lawrenceville, Ga., with his wife, Kellie, and 
their twin sons, Brand and Brooks, 2. 

_E. Pope Bullock ’79 was recently pro- 
moted to vice president of the architectural 
firm of Cooper, Carry and Associates in At- 
lanta. 

Jim Hawkins '79 is a dentist in Lanett. He 
and his wife, Lona Hill 78, have two chil- 
dren, Hayley, 15, and Meredith, 11. 

BORN: A daughter, Margerie Elizabeth 
Crawford, to Mr. and Mrs. William D. Drake, 
Jr. '76 of Denham Springs, La., on Nov. 12, 
1992. 

A son, Alexander Michael, to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Houston Elkins ‘77 (Mary Evans 77) of 
Lafayette, La., on Feb. 22, 1992. 

A son, Saxon Andrew, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kimmy G. Whitten °77 of Suwanee, Ga., on 
Dec. 31, 1991. Kimmy works for Ryder Dis- 
tribution Resources in Norcross, Ga. 

A son, Nathan William, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Alan E. Bohnhoff ‘78 of Marietta, Ga. He 
joins three sisters. 

A son, Andrew Robson, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Charles Dynan ‘79 (Cheryl Diane 
Owen '79) of Fresno, Calif., on Oct. 3, 1992. 
He joins brother Alex, 6. Bob is vice president 
of customer service for WestAir Commuter 
Airlines, Inc. 


"80 Robert Del Toro is an Air Force 
captain based at Keesler AFB in 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Alex McDonald of San Antonio, Tex., is 
a territory manager for Mallinckrodt Medical. 

Keith Ozan Warren is an engineering 
specialist at Litton Guidance and Control Sys- 
tems. He was awarded the Litton Advanced 
Technology Achievement Award in 1990 for 
his work in silicon accelerometers. He and 
his wife, Kathleen Britton °79, live in 
Newbury Park, Calif. 

Jim King is manager of planning and land 
information systems for the Gulf States Paper 
Corporation’s natural resources, recreation, 
and wood products group in Tuscaloosa. He 
and his wife, Jan, have two children. 
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Tami Bryan Shelley teaches kindergar- 
ten at Trinity Presbyterian in Montgomery. 
She and her husband, Jeffrey A. Shelley 81, 
have two sons, Jeffrey, 7, and David, 6. Jeff is 
a civil engineer at Dannelly Field. 

Don Ketcham is an engineer with Ampex 
in Opelika and president of Plainsman Devel- 
opments, Inc., whose latest project, Foxchase, 
is a new residential area in Auburn-Opelika 
geared toward alumni‘and retirees. 

BORN: A son, Luke Patrick, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Curt W. LeVan of Hong Kong on Aug. 
26, 1992. Curt is tax/legal counsel for the 
Exxon Corporation’s operations in Hong Kong 
and China. 

A son, Daniel Justin, to Mr. and Mrs. Joey 
R. Haddock (Susan Howie °79) of Decatur 
on Feb. 4. He joins brothers Christopher 
Ryan, 9, and Stephen Matthew, 6. Joey works 
for Boeing in Huntsville as a test engineer for 
Space Station Freedom. 

A son, Christian Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
McDaniel (Cynthia Thompson) of Marietta, 
Ga., on Jan. 21. He joins brother Garrett, 2. 


y) & 1 Brenda Johnson Oden is a horti- 

cultural district supervisor for 
Birmingham’s Department of Horticulture and 
Urban Forestry. 

Randy C. Hataway is an information 
services manager for Allied Film & Video in 
Clinton, Tenn. He and his wife, Amy, live in 
Powell, Tenn. 

Mark L. Britton is a clinical pharmacy 
coordinator at the VA Medical Center in Okla- 
homa City, Okla. He and his wife, Nancy, live 
in Edmond, Okla. 

Judson Brooks is a staffing manager for 
Barnett Bank. He and his wife, Renee, live in 
Jacksonville, Fla., with their two children. 

Melissa Wenner Burton is pursuing her 
DVM at Mississippi State University. Her 
husband, Frank Stephens (Brent) Burton 
‘82, is a programmer at a software develop- 
ment firm in Starkville, Miss. 

Fred Wohlhuter has received his Ph.D. 
in, chemical engineering from the University 


of Tennessee. He works for QO Chemicals of 


Memphis. 

MARRIED: Jodi Elin Berkowitz to Herbert 
Earl Lewis in December. He works for Santi, 
Lewis and Associates, CPA. They live in 
Norcross, Ga. 

BORN: A son, Mason Aubrey, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen Douglas Smith of Nashville on 
Sept. 23, 1992. He joins Carter, 5, and Haley, 
2. Al works for Stouffer Foods Corp. as an 
area sales manager. 

A daughter, Mary Reynolds, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Mark D. Porter (Laura Passailaigue) of 
Columbus, Ga., on July 29, 1992. 


’ 8 2? Robin Brolliar Mangham is a con- 
troller for the law firm of Tanner 

and Guin. She and her husband, Burt, live in 

Tuscaloosa with their son, Luke, 2. 

Darren Glenn Norris is an electrical 
engineer for the TVA Bellefonte Nuclear Plant. 
He lives in Chattanooga. 

Michele Keller Chesnut is a pharmacist 
at Wal-Mart in Cumming, Ga., where she lives 
with her husband, Jim A. Chesnut ’83. He is 
a machinery salesman. 

Susan Von Brock Sidwell is an attorney 
with Harwell, Martin & Stegall in Nashville, 
where she lives with her husband, Ira. 

Steven Dean Garner is a captain in the 
Army based at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Kerry Knott is executive director of the 
House Republican Conference .in Washing- 
ton, D.C.. 

Lt. John D. Little has been assigned to the 
guided missile destroyer USS Barry, which is 
homeported in Norfolk, Va. 

John M. Férguson has been elected presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Aviation Associa- 
tion and lives in Greenville, S.C. 

Maj. Keith Durand Greene is the S-4 for 
the 2-6 Cavalry Squadron. He and his wife, 
Vicky, live in Germany with their sons, 
Jonothan and Nicholas. 


Lt. Cmdr. Raoul A. Rall is stationed in the 
Persian Gulf with Carrier Airborne Early Warn- 
ing Squadron-114 aboard the USS Kitty Hawk. 

Angela Sheridan Pully is a process safety 
management leader for Chevron Products 
Co. in Port Arthur, Tex. She and her husband, 
Steven, live in Sour Lake, Tex. 

BORN: A daughter, Tierney Leigh, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Cody (Andrea Rhodarmer) of 
Asheville, N.C., on May 27, 1992. 

A son, William Reardon, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeff Clarke (Kim Murray) of Tampa, Fla., on 
Dec. 21, 1992. He joins brother Trey, 3. 

A daughter, Jessica Dean, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller (Donna Claud) of Huntsville on May 
5, 1992. 

A daughter, Anna Leigh, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Alan K. Fowlkes (Julie Milner) of Lumberton, 
N.C., on Jan. 20. Julie is a senior programmer 
analyst for WestPoint Pepperell. 

A son, Andrew Mitchell, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Earl Sullivan, II (Victoria Ann 
Douglass ’80) of Birmingham on Feb. 15. He 
joins brothers Patrick, 4, and Alex, 1. 


y) 8 4 Ronnie J. Cannon is director of 
pharmacy and purchasing at 
Cogburn Health Center in Mobile. 

Steve Logue is a chiropractor in Auburn. 

Karen deGraffenried-Higgins is per- 
sonnel director for the city of Hoover. She 
lives in Birmingham. 

Christopher G. Gattis is credit manager 
for Knauf Fiber Glass in Shelbyville, Ind. 

Capt. Mark McVay works at the 
Wargaming Center at Maxwell AFB in Mont- 
gomery. He and his wife, Marcia Hawk ’80, 
have three children: Sarah, 7; Matthew, 5; and 
Mary, 2. 

Shari Huffman Campbell is a graphic 
artist in the College of Education at Auburn. 
Her husband, Dennis Campbell °91, is a 
graduate teaching assistant in the Sociology 
Department. 

Ann Littlejohn is senior associate in the 
Southeast region of the U.S. for Heery Inter- 
national, in addition to serving the company 
in the United Kingdom and Europe. She lives 
in Atlanta. | 

Tommy Carl Farinelli retired from the 
Air Force in December 1992. He is on the 
senior staff of Computer Sciences Corp. in 
Hanover, Md., and lives in Pasadena, Md. 

Thomas E. Driver is senior engineer of 
Geosciences and was named an Outstanding 
Young Engineer of Georgia in 1992. He and 
his wife, Cathy, live in Macon, Ga. They have 
a daughter, Hannah, 2. 

Robyn Hearn is associate editor for the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Auburn. He and his wife, Lisa, have a daugh- 
ter, Jessica, 2. 

Capt. Joseph Eric Kennedy has been 
selected an Outstanding Young Man of 
America for 1992. 

Kenny V. Brock, DVM, received the 1992 
Junior Faculty Research Award by Ohio State 
University’s Agricultural Research and Devel- 
opment Center. He is an assistant professor 
in the Food Animal Health Research Program 
at Ohio State at Wooster. 

Elizabeth Lowrey Clapp is director of 
interior architecture for Elkus/Manfredi in 
Boston. 


BORN: A son, Daniel Wayne, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wayne Beech '76 (Elaine Hill) of 
Chatom on Jan. 18. He joins sister Leslie Ann, 
4. Wayne and Elaine own B&F Drugs. 

A daughter, Sarah Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ritchie Emerson (Carol Wright) of Hamilton 
on Oct. 1, 1992. She joins sister Mary Dee, 2. 
Carol is pharmacy director for Owen Health- 
care at Marion County General Hospital. 

Ason, Eric Michael, to Mr. and Mrs. James 
E. Turner of Huntsville on April 14, 1992. 
Jim is an engineer at the Marshall Space Flight 
Center. 

Ason, William McConnell, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronald Wayne Lawson of Franklin, Tenn., 
on Nov. 23, 1992. He joins brother Philip 
Radcliffe, 2. Ronald is area marketing man- 
ager for Safeco Insurance Co. 


9 8 4 R. Brian Blankenship is area man- 
ager of medical equipment sales for 
Graham-Field. He lives in Birmingham. 

Capt. Thomas A. Scolarici is stationed at 
Grand Forks AFB, N.D. He lives with his 
wife, Alicia Barrows, and their four chil- 
dren. 

Patricia McNulty LaRock is a sales rep- 
resentative for medical waste for Browning 
Ferris, Inc. Her husband, Frank Patrick 
LaRock ‘79, is assistant terminal manager for 
Consolidated Freightways. They live in 
Brentwood, Tenn. 

Kay Avery Cooper was recently pro- 
moted to associate in the accounting firm of 
Habif, Arogeti & Wynne in Atlanta. She and 
her husband, Van Cooper, live in Tyrone, 
Ga. 

MARRIED: Eva Perez to. Mike 
McCormack on Oct. 17, 1992. He is senior 
application development engineer for the 
automotive materials group of Dow Chemi- 
cal. They live in Novi, Mich. 

BORN: A daughter, Judith Lindsey, to Mr. 
and Mrs. David L. Vinson ’86 (Carla Kimsey) 
of Birmingham on Feb. 28, 1992. David is a 
controller at Baker and Sons Dairy, Inc. 

A daughter, Julien Buchanan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Alan Bannister of Mount Kisco, N.Y., 
on March 23, 1992. 

A son, Phillip James, to Mr. and Mrs. _ 
Emmett Dougherty (Renee Phillips) of 
Kingsport, Tenn., on Oct. 8, 1992. 

A son, Micah Calloway, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Milt Pointer of Opelika on June 12, 1992. He 
joins brother Kile Mark, 2. 


9 8 Randall Forrest Echols is an op- 

erations supervisor for the Hunts- 
ville International Intermodal Center. He 
lives in Somerville with his wife, Lisa 
Weckwarth’87, a customer service agent for 
Delta Air Lines. 

David K. Pritchett is director of human 
resources for the Greensville Memorial Hos- 
pital in Emporia, Va... 

Capt. William T. Potts has been de- 
ployed to the Marine Corps Air Ground Com- 
bat Center in Twentynine Palms, Calif., with 
the 1st Battalion, 8th Marines, at Camp Lejeune, 
N.C. 

- Kevin Evans Nixon works for Schneider 
National. He lives in Memphis with his wife, 
Barbara Bea Anderson °84, and their chil- 
dren, Kyle and James. 

Kimberly Daniels Roe is a flight atten- 
dant for Cayman Airways. She and her hus- 
band, Scott, live in Grand Cayman. 

David Alan Shaffer is the Atlantic area 
director in Frankfurt, Germany, for Son Shine 
Ministries International. He and his wife, 
Daniele, have a‘son, Nathaniel Lewis, 1. 

Kennon Ross Agee, Jr. is an electrical 
engineer for MacMillan Bloedel and lives in 


“Camden. 


Kevin Kuhn Rowley is an administrative 
resident for Gwinnett Hospital System in 
Lawrenceville, Ga. He lives in Atlanta. 

Steven M. Cox is a product manager for 
W.R. Grace Composite Technology in Ft. 
Worth, Tex., where he lives with his wife, 
Sharon Scruggs ‘87, and their son, Brian, 1. 

Russ E. Johnson has been promoted to 
engineer II at Gulf States Paper Corporation’s 
Demopolis mill. 

Linda Bryant has been promoted to cor- 
porate reporting manager in the accounting 
department of Birmingham’s Southern 
Progress Corp. 

MARRIED: Donna Beth Sims to Allen R. 
Taylor on May 30, 1992. She is a training 
specialist at Central Bank of the South. They 
live in Birmingham. 

Judith Thomas fo Thomas Jackson Lewis 
on Mar. 21, 1992. She has received a doctoral 
degree in biomedical engineering and is a 
researcher in the Department of Neurosurgery 
at Vanderbilt University. They live in Nash- 
ville. io 

BORN: A daughter, Ragan Sarah, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Sinclair Griffith, Jr. of 
Columbus, Ga., on July 29, 1992. 


A son, Christian Eric, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Eric Senn of Montgomery on 
Aug. 12, 1992. 

A daughter, Amelia Stanfield, to Mr. and 
Mrs. David C. Austin of Marietta, Ga., on Jan. 
12. She joins brother Chester Adair, 3. 

A son, Louis Harlow, to Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
L. Albrecht Julie Fikes) of Mobile on Jan. 20. 


She teaches history at Vigor High. 

"86 Melanie S. White is an associate 
director of customer service for the 

American Red Cross in Birmingham. 

Richard Elliot Pare is a medical doctor at 
Emory University in Atlanta, where he lives 
with his wife, Anna. 

Bradford Lynn Barber is a forester with 
the Texas Forest Service and lives in Bryan, 
Tex., with his wife, Janelle. 

Philip William Chastain is an assistant 
warehouse and transportation manager for 
Piknik Products Co. in Montgomery. 

Sandra J. Peterson is a process control 
engineer for M.W. Kellogg in Houston. 

Lyaura Alicia Venegas Johnson is a 
pharmacist at Ascension Hospital in Gonzales, 
La. She lives in Baton Rouge, La., with her 
husband, John. 

Randy Huffman is director of quality 
control and research and development for 
Fairbank Farms in Ashville, N.Y. He received 
his Ph.D. in meat science from the University 
of Florida in 1991. 

Gregg W. Taylor graduated from the 
University of Alabama School of Medicine in 
May 1991 and is now a resident physician at 
Parkland Hospital in Dallas, Tex. 

Gary Lynn Howman is a senior com- 
puter scientist at Resource Consultants, Inc. 
He lives in Alexandria, Va. 

Ross Skelton is the Southeast regional 
sales manager for Waukesha Fluid Handling. 
He lives in Mobile. 

Petty Officer 2nd Class William J. 
Thornburg has been assigned to the Persian 
Gulf aboard the missile cruiser USS Leahy, 
which is homeported in San Diego, Calif. 


MARRIED: Margaret Anne Quick to 
David Scott Sudderth in January. He is a 
lawyer with Hopkins & Thomas. They live in 
Marietta, Ga. 

Melissa Claire Link to Jeffrey Thomas 
Gelinas on Jan. 16. She works for the DeKalb 
County School System. They live in Roswell, 
Ga. 


BORN: A son, Caleb Allen, to Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Micheal Clark '84 (Audrey Wheeler) of 
Alabaster on Dec. 10, 1992. He joins brother 
Jon-Micheal, 4. Micheal is an investor. 

A daughter, Mallory Sylvia, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Graham Tucker, Jr. of La Grange, 
Ga., on June 22, 1992. Henry is a senior 
production manager for Milliken and Co. 

A son, James Michael, to Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
Story of Columbus, Ga., on Aug: 19, 1992. 

A son, Jared Rhett, to Mr. and Mrs. Carey 
Barfield (Tara Funderburk '85) of Colum- 
bus, Ga., on July 20, 1992. 

A son, Charles Lamar, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles Lamar Nause, Jr. (Selena Ragan) of 
Greenwood, Miss., on Oct. 12, 1992. 

A daughter, Laura Coleman, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Terry O. Hughes (Aimee Bryars) of 
Shreveport, La., on Dec. 11, 1992. 

A daughter, Caitlin Grace, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregory D. Tarver ‘83 (Lea Weston) of 
Danville, Va., on Jan. 8. She joins brothers 
Jordan, 4, and Travis, 2. 

A son, Judson William, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson William Wells (Barbara Jo Waller) 
of Mobile on Dec. 11, 1992. 


y) 87 Charlie G. Murry is project coordi- 
nator at Pacific Gas Transmission 
Co. in San Francisco. He and his wife, Peggy, 
live in Pleasanton, Calif. 
B. Mitchell Allen is an account executive 
for Intermec in Huntsville. 
Jeff L. Gilbert is project controls manager 


for Fluor-Daniel Engineering and Construc- 
tion in Nashville. 

S. Joan Morris is an interior designer for 
Turner Broadcasting System in Atlanta. 

Desmond L. Scaife is a driver for United 
Parcel Service in Opelika. His wife, Silvia R. 
Davis "91, is a clerk for UPS. 

Dan McMillan is a national account ex- 
ecutive for Comdata in Brentwood, Tenn. 

Gerald C. Woodham, Jr. is a cost ac- 
countant for Butler Manufacturing Co. in Bir- 
mingham. 

Reta S. Turner is manager of the techni- 
cal support center at Unisys Corp. in Mont- 
gomery. 

Allison Jones Green is public relations 
coordinator for Franchise Concepts in At- 
lanta. 

Steve M. Shotts is manager of ATM ser- 
vices at Wells Fargo in Birmingham. 

Stacey Chadwick is assistant program 
director and primary therapist at Outreach, 
an adolescent drug rehabilitation center, in 
Cape Coral, Fla. She lives in Ft. Myers, Fla. 

MaryJo Bagley Schulte is a flight atten- 
dant for Delta Air Lines. She lives in St. Clair 
Shores, Mich., with her husband, Daniel. 

Denise Cannella Beckwith Wardlaw is 
a pharmacist at Guthrie Medical Clinic. She 
lives with husband Butch in Ft. Drum, N.Y. 

John L. Olszewski practices law in Mont- 
gomery. 

Kenny Moore is a project specialist with 
Bellsouth Services in Birmingham. He lives 
with his wife, Kristi Antony, in Alabaster. 
They have a daughter, Jordan Elizabeth. 

Lt. Brett A. Spivey was recently :desig- 
nated a patrol plane instructor pilot for the P- 
3C Orion aircraft with Patrol Squadron-5 at 
Jacksonville NAS, Fla. 

Craig Alan Huff recently received his MA 
in student personnel services from North- 
western State University of Louisiana. 

Seth Baron has been named assistant 
coach to the U.S. Maccabiah swim team, 
which will compete in the 14th World 
Maccabiah Games in Israel in July. As a 
member of the 1985 team, Seth won six gold 
medals and one silver medal. He is head 
swim coach at the Shenandoah Marlins 
Aquatic Club in Charlottesville, Va. 

Colin Smith plays professional tennis 
and co-owns a tennis academy. He lives with 
his wife in Atlanta. 

Kevin Michael Kayler is a project engi- 
neer for Beers Construction Co. in Atlanta. 
His wife, Stephanie Corin ‘88, recently 


graduated from the Cumberland School of 


Law. 

Russell Keith Bush practices law with 
Walker, Hill, Adams, Umbach, Meadows and 
Walton in Opelika. 


BORN: A son, Matthew David, to-Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Dorough (Susan LeCoq) of 
Oxford on Nov. 20, 1992. 

Ason, Davis Andrew, to Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
Andrew Dudchock (Natalie Rogers '86) of 
Alabaster on June 20, 1992. Alex is manager 
of human resources for Bill Harbert Interna- 
tional Construction and Natalie is a speech 
instructor at Jefferson State Community Col- 
lege. 

A daughter, Kaitlyn Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. David Keith Camp (Wendy Rosser 
90) of Opelika on Oct. 10, 1992. David is an 
investigator for the Lee County Sheriff's De- 
partment and Wendy is a pharmacist at Big B 
Drugs in Valley. 

A daughter, Maring Frances, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Matthew T. Eberlein of Fairhope on 
Aug. 20, 1992. 

Ason, Cody George, to Mr. and Mrs. Doug 
Sanders (Dainie Sanders '86) of Eufaula on 
Dec. 3, 1992. He joins brothers Brad, 4, and 
Jack, 3. 

A son, James McCloud, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mike Scogin Jjohna Rice) of Alice, Tex. 

A son, Parker Joseph, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Champion (Sarah Messick) of Abbeville on 
Feb. 11. 

A son, Morgan Hokison. to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bill Harrison Bryce of Eustis, Fla., on Nov. 
30, 1992. 


9 8 8 Stephanie M. Smith works for 
Fidelity Investments and lives in 
Irving, Tex. 

Ed L. Howell is RF design engineer for 
LCC, Inc. in Arlington, Va. 

C. Russell Deason, Jr. is an electronics 
engineer at Robins AFB, Ga. He and his wife, 
Laura, live in Macon, Ga. 

Marion Boyd Hinnant, DI is district 
manager for Royal Appliance Manufacturing 
Co. He and his wife, Deanna, live in Antioch, 
Tenn. 

Edward D. Villanacci is lead software 
engineer for the Tybrin Corp. He and his 
wife, Connie, live in Shalimar, Fla. 

Lt. David L. Tidwell is a Naval flight 
officer at Cecil Field NAS, Fla. His wife, 
Karen Forbus '89, is an office manager for 
Florida Supply and Solutions. They live in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jo Elizabeth Lanier teaches special edu- 
cation in the LaGrange (Ga.) School System. 

Darryl W. Burnette is a mathematician 
for Rockwell International. His wife, Lesley 
Posey °87, is a program manager for 
Intergraph Corp. The Burnettes live in Hunts- 
ville. 

Maria Lamon Little is a business office 
assistant for Young’s Plant Farm in Auburn, 
where she lives with her husband, Glenn 
Little ‘89. 

W. Price Hightower is manager of auto- 
motive financial services for SouthTrust Bank. 
His wife, Meg McLain ’87, is a systems de- 
signer for South Central Bell. They live in 
Birmingham. 

Larry T. Lewey is a marketing support 
representative for IBM in Marietta, Ga. 

Susan Roach Erb is a senior representa- 
tive for the MERCK Human Health Division. 
She lives with her husband, Roy, in Nashville. 

Harris Albert Pippen, II is general 
manager for the Andalusia Star-News. He 
and his wife, Rachael Osment ’86, live in 
Andalusia. 


Courtney Rae Cook is master producer 


for WDJC Radio in Birmingham. 

William Robert Thompson, I is a civil 
engineering graduate research” assistant’ at 
Auburn. His wife, Susan Kay Webb ’89, is a 
graduate research assistant in Auburn’s De- 
partment of Zoology and Wildlife. 

Rachel H. Burgart Turner is assistant 
director of managed care at Littlke Rock AFB, 
Ark. 


AFTER THE STORM—After Hurricane Andrew hit the Miami area, Boyd B. Rose '58, chief of 
planning and technical assistance of the Economic Development Administration for the U.S. 
Department of Commerce’s Atlanta region, was selected to direct the multi-million-dollar 
recovery effort. He has helped coordinate efforts among local governments, businesses, and 
federal agencies. Rose is also active with his alma mater, patioenes last year with a campus 
program offered by the Auburn Technical Assistance Center. 


John F. Carter is vice president of Ala- 
bama Wire, Inc. His wife, Lisa Little ‘89, 
teaches elementary school in Limestone 
County. They live in Elkmont. 

Russell D. Carreker is assistant vice presi- 
dent of Columbus Bank & Trust Co. His wife, 
Patricia Hollingsworth, is a management 
associate at Synovus Securities, Inc. They live 
in Columbus, Ga. 

Margaret M. Murray is a quality contro! 
analyst for Organon Teknika Corp. She lives 
in Raleigh, N.C. 

Ruthanne Ortman is director of tourism 
at the Huntsville/Madison County Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau. 

Ann Fox Cannon is an account execu- 
tive for Wolf Blumberg Krody Advertising. 
Her husband, Robert E. Cannon ‘89, is a 
marketing representative for Safeco Insur- 
ance Co. They live in Cincinnati. 

Alexander Lee Blankenship is resident 
physician and general surgeon at Carraway 
Methodist Medical Center in Birmingham. 
He and his wife, Lindsay, live in Pelham. 

Christopher H. Keffer is a mechanical 
engineer for Smith Seckman Reid, Inc. His 
wife, Stephanie Turner '87, is a public rela- 
tions account executive for Lovell Communi- 
cations. They live in Nashville. 

Elizabeth Pruet May is an accounting 
manager at the training and consulting firm of 
Kaset International. Elizabeth and her hus- 
band, Richard F, May'87, live in Clearwater, 
Fla. 

Lt. John W. Knapp recently returned 
from a six-month deployment to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea aboard the submarine USS Bill- 
fish, homeported in Charleston, S.C. 

Paige Ann Maglin is a foreign service 
auditor for the Agency for International De- 
velopment in Washington, D.C. She lives in 
Alexandria, Va. 

Chris Hood recently joined the Mont- 
gomery law firm of Sasser and Littleton. 

Catherine Alison Boykin is the office 
manager of Home Cable Concepts in Hunts- 
ville. 


Anna Jean Booth is an architect in Jack- 


sonville, Fla. 
Jennifer Jones is a senior accountant at 
Southern Progress Corp. in Birmingham. 
Capt. Brian H. Averyt was promoted to 
his present rank while serving with Marine 
Medium Helicopter Squadron-162 at New 
River MCAS in Jacksonville, N.C. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


Patricia H. Carreker of Columbus, Ga., 
has been promoted to management associate 
for Synovus Securities, Inc. 


Barry Morgan is a field engineer with 


BE&K Construction in Birmingham. He lives _ 


in Clanton. 

Lt. Thomas A. Putnam recently partici- 
pated in UNITAS, a multinational exercise, 
while aboard the USS Portland, which is 
homeported in Little Creek, Va. 

Tracey Brooks Allen is a pharmacist at 
Coosa Valley Medical Center. She lives in 
Sylacauga, with her husband, Joe Allen ’86, 
and daughter, Emily Brooke, 3. 

Rod Bramblett is news and sports direc- 
tor for Auburn’s WAUD Radio. 

Amy E. Akins is a medical technologist at 
Southeast Alabama Medical Center in Dothan. 

Kevin W. Wales is a geotechnical engi- 
neer for Law Engineering. He and his wife, 
Michelle, live in Birmingham. 

Mark David Clark is communications 
director for the United Way of Northeast 
Florida. He lives in Jacksonville, Fla. 

James D. Holley, Jr. practices law with 
Gentry, Tipton, Kizer and Little in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Elizabeth Hoppenjans was recently pro- 
moted to assistant vice president of Barnett 
Bank in Orlando, Fla. 

Nerissa Legg Appleton is a pharmacist 
for K-Mart in Athens. She lives with her 
husband, Tommy, in Decatur. 

T. Chance George works with medical 
equipment at Specialty Surgical Instrumenta- 
tion, Inc. He and his wife, Kimberley, live in 
Mobile. 

Sandra Hutcheson Bradley is a finan- 
cial analyst for Red Line Healthcare/MediNet. 
Her husband, Kenneth E. Bradley 85, is a 
senior engineer for Lockheed. They live in 
Marina del Rey, Calif. 

William M. Pinson is terminal manager 
for Roadway Package System in Birmingham. 

Tracy L. Keck is a nurse at Central Ala- 
bama Home Health in Prattville. 

Christopher E. Gilley is project engi- 
neer for Pearson Management Group in Mont- 
gomery. He lives in Smiths. 

John H. Dean is vice president of sales 
for Motion Medical, Inc. His wife, Anne 
Smith ’87, is a healthcare industry manager 
for BellSouth Telecommunications. They live 
in Birmingham. 

Barbara A. Dozier is a forensic chemist at 
the Georgia Bureau of Investigation in Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Lt. Pam E. Hudson was recently pro- 
moted to her present rank and reported for 
duty at Fleet Numerical Oceanography Cen- 
ter in Monterey, Calif. 

Lt. Benjamin Counter recently returned 
from a six-month deployment aboard the 
aircraft carrier, USS Ranger, to the Persian 
Gulf and Somalia. He lives in Oak Harbor, 
Wash. 


MARRIED: Penny Renee Pierce to David 
Brad Ewing on Nov. 28, 1992. He works for 
Adtran in Huntsville. 

Tammy Renee Thomas to Ernest 
McFaden Cone on Nov. 14, 1992. They live in 
Montgomery. 

Maggie Annette Kaney to Laurence Kevin 
Davis on Sept. 19, 1992. They live in Mont- 
gomery, where he works for South Central 
Bell. 

Robin Lee Hamby to Rorie Thomas 
Pugliese on Aug. 15, 1992. They live in 
Richmond, Va. 

Delores Cotignola to Danny Sides on 
Jan. 9, They live in Rockingham, N.C. 


BORN: A daughter, Mary Virginia, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James M. Dailey (Beth Ensley) of 
Mobile on Feb. 13, 1992. James works for 
BellSouth Cellular as a manager and Beth is a 
biologist for the Army Corps of Engineers. 

A son, Connor Pierce, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnathan A. Smith of Lancaster, Ohio, on 
Nov. 12, 1992. He joins sister Morgan Marie, 
2. Johnathan is assistant vice president and 
loan officer of First Bremen Bank. 

A son, Christopher Maxwell, to Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Holland (Kelli Denison) of 


Huntsville on Jan. 18. He joins brother Nicho- 
las Whilsey. James is an engineer for 
McDonnell Douglas and Kelli is a nurse. 

A son, Jonathan Richard, to Mr. and Mrs. 


Dan Elkins (Lynn Hodges ’87) of Abbeville. 


on June 30, 1992. Dan is a design estimator 
for American Buildings and Lynn is a social 
worker for the Alabama Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 

A daughter, Ansley Brooke, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Keith Whitehead (Amy Jeter) of At- 
lanta on Jan. 23. 

A son, John Darin, II, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
McLemore (Tonya Norman) of Forston, Ga., 
on July 29, 1992. 


y 89 Stephen Scott Acker is a staff ac- 
countant for Martin Marietta Corp. 
in Orlando, Fla. 

Jennifer E. Merrifield is a social worker 
for the Alabama State Department of Human 
Resources in Huntsville. 

Robert Allan Kinchler works for Burns 
& McDonnell as a structural engineer. His 
wife, Allison Eggleston ‘88, teaches in the 
Blue Valley Schools. They live in Overland 
Park, Kan. 

Jessica Lee Jones Durand is a student at 
Emory University. She lives in Franklin, Tenn., 
with her husband, Kevin. 

Jennifer Abbott Howard works in prod- 
uct development for Crown Crafts, Inc. in 
Calhoun, Ga., where she lives with her hus- 
band, Jeffrey T. Howard '91, a quality engi- 
neer for Shaw Industries in Dalton, Ga. 

Amy Judkins Himmelwright is a stu- 
dent at Cumberland School of Law. She lives 
with her husband, James Himmelwright, a 
staff auditor for Ernst & Young in Birming- 
ham. 

1/Lt. James C. Slife is a pilot in the Air 
Force. He lives with his wife, Gwendolyn 
Shelton 91, co-manager of The Limited, in 
Mary Esther, Fla. 

Melissa Robinson is manager of Person- 
nel One in Lauderhill, Fla. 

Catherine J. Loose is a physical therapist 
for Georgia Physical Therapy. She lives in 
Dunwoody, Ga. 

Dana S. Roberts is a media relations 
specialist for Baptist Memorial Hospital in 
Memphis. She lives in Germantown, Tenn. 

Eric T. Hawkins is a defense systems 
analyst for EER Systems in Huntsville. 

Margaret E. Hendrickson is an oncology 
social worker for Providence Hospital in 
Mobile. She lives in Bay Minette. 

John B. Toler is a salesman for Arthur A. 
Jones & Associates in Grayson, Ga. He lives 
in Tucker, Ga. 

Kristi L. Jaquith is an agent for Capitol 
Marketing Insurance in Dalton, Ga. 

Martin T. Carey is a customer engineer 
for Intergraph Corp. He lives in Huntsville 
with his wife, Brigiete Sperr ‘92. 

John Garland Smith graduated from 
Cumberland School of Law in May 1992 and 
is an associate attorney for Schmitt & Harper 
in Tallassee. 

C. Darren Brackett is an account repre- 
sentative for Wang Laboratories in Smyrna, 
Ga. He lives in Atlanta. 

Jeff S. Thompson is a pharmacist for 
Alten Drug in Killen. He lives in Rogersville 
with his wife, Anisa. 

Jeff Langford, who recently received his 
MBA, is a financial analyst for The Investment 
Centre in Atlanta. He lives in Union City, Ga., 
with his wife, Dana Nolen, a teacher in the 
Clayton County School System. 

Mark Major is a financial specialist in 
reporting and analysis for Worldspan in At- 
lanta. 

Chris Vetter is a technical support spe- 
cialist for Micro Key Software in Kissimmee, 
Fla., where he lives with his wife, Robin, and 
daughter, Jessica. 

Lt(jg). David M. Hurd is stationed with 
Helicopter Combat Support Squadron-Six at 
Norfolk NAS, Va. 

Chris N. Sims was named 1992 Tertitory 
Manager of the Year for the Evans Black 


—— 


division of Shaw Industries carpet manufac- 
turers. He lives in Spokane, Wash. 

Cynthia A. Holland is a lawyer for Balch 
& Bingham in Montgomery. 

Lt(jg). Randall K. McMahan has returned 
from a six-month deployment to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the guided missile frigate USS 
Stephen W. Groves, homeported in Mayport, 
Fla. 

James Criswell is working on a doctor- 
ate in musical arts at the University of Mary- 
land. He presented a lecture-recital on music 
for horn and electronic tape at Auburn in 
January. 

Paul W. Johnson recently passed the 
Alabama bar exam and works for Legal Ser- 
vices Corp. of Tuscaloosa. 

Lt(jg). David Fedorchak recently received 
the Navy Achievement Medal while serving 
with Attack Squadron-165 at Whidbey Island 
NAS in Oak Harbor, Wash. 

Susan Nabors is a senior accountant for 
Southern Progress in Birmingham. 

Lt(jg). John M. Ward is deployed with 
Attack Squadron 75, based at Norfolk NAS, 
Va. The squadron is in the Mediterranean Sea 
for six months as part of the aircraft carrier 
USS John F. Kennedy battle group. 

Lt(jg). Rodney N. Bowman received the 
Navy Achievement Medal while serving with 
Air Anti-Submarine Squadron-27, stationed 
at Cecil Field NAS, Fla. 

Stephanie L. Dubriel is a fire claims 
representative for State Farm Insurance in 
Columbus, Ga. 

Timothy R. Horn is an assistant minister 
at Covenant Presbyterian Church in Little 
Rock, Ark. He and his wife, Sarah Barnes, 
have a daughter, Katherine Grace. 

Robert J. Grinstead is an assistant man- 
ager for First Family Financial Services and 
lives in Duluth, Ga. 

Jeffrey A. Lee is a golf course superinten- 
dent at the Country Club of Birmingham, 
where he lives with his wife, Tracy. _ 

DeSha Thompson Stapleton is a sales 
associate for Gayfers Jubilee in Daphne, where 
she lives with her husband, David Crockett 
Stapleton, Jr. ‘85. 

Robert Nathan Freeman is a landscape 
architect for Waste Management in Newport 

Beach, Calif. He and his wife, Valene, live in 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 

Curt L. Thompson is a special markets 
manager for The Game in Columbus, Ga., 
where he lives with his wife, Renee Davis. 
She is a demand manager for Char-Broil. 

Samuel Blair Kent is a field representa- 
tive for The FAD Co. in Birmingham, where 
he lives with his wife, Elaine Miller 90. She 
teaches in the Mountain Brook Schools. 

P. Allen Goodwine owns and manages 
The Trees of Brookwood in Birmingham, 
where he lives with his wife, Deana. 

Mark H. Arnold is a senior industrial 
engineer for the Russell Corp. in Alex City. 

Scott A. Swing is a sales representative 
for Spar Medical, Inc. in Pensacola, Fla. 

Maria Alice Burgess is assistant branch 
manager of the Nashville Bank of Commerce 
(Franklin) and lives in Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


MARRIED: JoAnn Margaret Comotti 
’85 to Michael Bennett Hogan on Oct. 10, 
1992. She is a production manager at Group 
Four Design and he is a technical support 
engineer at the Loctite Corp. They live in 
Simsbury, Conn. 

Traci Renee Garner to Robert T. Treese, 
Ml on Aug. 17, 1991. He is a student at Jones 
School of Law and they live in Montgomery. 

Paige Prator to Charles T. Collins on 
Jan. 2. He is an engineer with Florida Power 
and Light. They live in Melbourne, Fla. 

Josephine Smith Ames to Andrew Blaine 
Williford on Oct. 10, 1992. He works for 
Training Systems, Inc. in Birmingham. 

LaRhonda C. Green to Thomas W. 
Forsyth on Aug. 7, 1992. They live in Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Melissa Scott Williams to Robert Jonathan 
Taylor on Nov. 7. He works for the Alabama 
Highway Department and they live in Mont- 


gomery. 


BORN: A daughter, Lauren Ashley, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth M. Gardner. They live in 
Montgomery. 

A daughter, Kailee Blake, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Randy Barfield (Stephanie Byrd) on Aug. 
25, 1992. They live in Hohenfelds, Germany. 

A daughter, Rebecca Faye, to Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Cliff Mann '87 (Angela Longshore) of 
Greensboro, N.C., on Sept. 29, 1992. . 

A son, Gant Mitchell, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn Weeks (Lisa Knight) of Toney on Jan. 
28, 1992. She is an aerospace engineer with 
Teledyne-Brown in Huntsville. 

Ason, Nathan Tyler, to Mr. and Mrs. Barry 
Addis Brock on Dec. 11, 1992. Barry is an 
attorney in New Orleans. 


9 Todd A. Glidewell is a salesman 

9 for Wholesale Tool Supply in Lake- 
land, Fla. He and his wife, Jenny Busby ’89, 
live in Tampa, Fla., where she is a computer 
programmer for Advantis. 

Amy K. Bures is a quality control chemist 
for the ISK Biotech Corp. in Houston. 

Courtney Masters is an engineer for the 
Hubbard Construction Co. in Orlando, Fla. 

Randall M. Schuessler is an engineer 
senior for General Dynamics in Fort Worth, 
Tex., where he lives with his wife, Julie. 

Ens. Kevin L. Hughes is a Naval flight 
officer in the E-2C “Hawkeye” serving with 
Carrier Airborne Early Warning Squadron 110 
based at Miramar NAS in San Diego. 

2/Lt. Timothy D. Beard has recently 
returned from the Mediterranean with the 
26th Marine Expeditionary Unit based at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C. 

F. Eugene Mims works for the Florida 
Department of Corrections and has recently 
been promoted to correctional probation of- 
ficer II. He lives in Santa Rosa Beach, Fla. 

Greg Gotuald works for Franklin Re- 
sources while working on his MBA at Santa 
Clara University. He lives in Foster City, Calif. 

Ens. Michael A. Varias is a flight officer 


serving with the Naval Air Training Unit at 
Mather AFB in Sacramento, Calif. 


Ens. David M. Halperin is training to fly 
in the Navy F-14 Tomcat fighter as part of a 
two-person combat aircrew. He and his wife, 
Christine, live in Virginia Beach, Va. 

1/Lt. Patrick Bryan Wilson was pro- 
moted to his current rank on Aug. 30, 1992. 
He has been deployed to Okinawa, Japan. 

Rodney S. Dawson has been promoted 
to assistant auditing officer for the Synovus 
Financial Corp. in Phenix City. 

Alan Boyd Hesdorffer is the director of 
concessions for the Winston-Salem Spirits. 
He lives in Edina, Minn. 

Matthew Thomas Sherburne is an edu- 
cation specialist with the Department of Busi- 
ness Regulation in Tallahassee, Fla., where 
he lives with his wife, Judith. 

Ens. Greg D. Gerard has recently com- 
pleted the Officer Indoctrination School. 

Melonie Paige Frederick is a sales rep- 
resentative with McCall Co. in Birmingham. 

Scotland Willis Welch is pursuing her 
master’s in education at the University of 
Montevallo. Her husband, Thomas M. 
Welch, is a credit analyst for First Alabama 
Bank in Birmingham. They live in Alex City. 

Kristin Michelle Thomas has gradu- 
ated from the University of Charleston (S.C.) 
with a master’s in elementary education. 

Wendy R. Griffith is a children’s wear 
designer for Patsy Aiken Designs in Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Maura Procopio is a marketing analyst 
for the Pillsbury Co. in Atlanta. She lives in 
Dunwoody, Ga. 

Richard W. Kretzschmar works at 
Redstone Arsenal as an aerospace engineer 
and lives in Huntsville. 

Patrick A. Freeman is a customer service 
manager for Modernage, Inc., in Holly Hill, 
Fla., where he lives with his wife, Yvette 
Begin, who also works for Modernage as a 
human resources manager. 

Edward H. O’Gwynn, Il is a branch 
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manager for Colonial Bank in Montgomery, 
where he lives with wife Marty Graham, an 
editorial assistant for ALFA. 

James E. Tolbert is director of the Albany 
(Ga.) Dougherty Planning Commission. 

Joseph Walton Jackson works in the 
claims department at ALFA Insurance in Val- 
ley and lives in Selma. 

Charles (Tad) Lidikay, MI is a manufac- 
turers’ agent for Modern Sales, Inc., and lives 
in Birmingham with his wife, Christa. 

Melissa J. Calloway is an appraiser for 
Advanced Appraisal and Real Estate in Flo- 
rence. 

Stacy Ann Pierce is a sales account ad- 
ministrator for Sonoco Products in Hartsville, 
S.C. 

James P. Flanders is a process engineer 
for Martin-Marietta Energy Systems and lives 
in Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Christopher W. Yarbrough is a resource 
engineer for Shaw Industries in Dalton, Ga., 
where he lives with his wife, Stephanie. 

Kathy L. Cooper is a quality assurance 
engineer for the Hanna Steel Corp. in Fairfield. 

Sarah M. Holt works for Andersen Con- 
sulting in Tampa, Fla., where she lives with 
her husband, Daryl. 

Cynthia Stephens Hubbard works for 
Atmore Community Hospital as an ICU/CCU 
nurse manager. She and her husband, Todd 
Lammar Hubbard 91, live in Atmore. He is 
a metals analyst for Analytical Technologies. 

Steven L. Robinson is a project manager 
and estimator for Sumlin & Sons, Inc., in 
Mobile. 

Marine 1/Lt. John Daniel Hicks is based 
in Twentynine Palms, Calif., where he lives 
with his wife, Kristin Melville ‘91. She 
teaches at Twentynine Palms High. 

Gordon Eric Swordsma teaches physi- 
cal education at Lockmar Elementary in Palm 
Bay, Fla. 

Luanna Marley is an elementary school 
teacher in the Orange County (Fla.) Public 
Schools. 

John R. Gentry is.an industrial engineer 
for Martin Industries in Huntsville. 

Anne Belcher Stultz lives in Virginia 
Beach, Va., with her husband, Russell Allen 
Stultz, a Navy SEAL based in Norfolk, Va. 

Tracy T. Paige is a correctional officer 
with the Birmingham City Police Depart- 
ment. 

Rodney D. Quinton is an accountant 
with WestPoint Pepperell. He and his wife, 
Karen, live in Lanett. 

Kimberly Maynor Hamby is an admin- 
istrative assistant for the Oneonta Housing 
Authority. 

Robert Boyden has been promoted to 
commercial banking officer at Trust Com- 
pany Bank in Atlanta. 

Ens. Michael B. McCallum has been 
deployed aboard the USS Whidbey Island, 
which is homeported in Little Creek, Va. 

LtGg). Kevin L. Hughes has been de- 
ployed to the Persian Gulf with Carrier Air- 
borne Early Warning Squadron-114, San Di- 
ego, aboard the USS Kitty Hawk. 


MARRIED: Leigh Ann Williamson to 
R. Wesley Bradshaw ’89 on Feb. 15, 1992. 
She received her MBA in December 1992, the 
same time Wes completed law school. They 
live in Inverness, Fla. 

Suzanne Rauch to Vern B. Daley, Jr. on 
Mar. 21, 1992. They live in Auburn. 

V. Lynne Goodwin to Randy J. Whiting 
on Aug. 8, 1992. She works forthe FAA. They 
live in Tampa, Fla. 

Amanda D. Bruce to Timothy R. Norris 
on Nov. 7, 1992. She is a sales agent for 
Nationwide Insurance in Cincinnati. 

Ashley Elizabeth Miller to Michael Luther 
Williams on Feb. 6. They live in Atlanta. 

Darlene Renee Caldwell to Franklin 
Graves Mixon, Jr. on Aug. 15, 1992. He is 
an economics professor at Southeastern Loui- 
siana University, where she is working to- 
ward a master’s degree in psychology. They 
live in Hammond, La. 

Tracy Michelle Jenkins to Michael Lee 
Smith on Aug. 15. They live in Chicago. 


’ 


Lynne Wetherbee to James Sidney 
Jenkins on Dec. 20, 1992. He is an aggregate 
salesman for Rinker Materials in Orlando, Fla. 

BORN: A son, William Alexander, to Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank Wilhite of Bolivar, Tenn., on 
Nov. 13, 1992. 

A son, Bradley Lamar, to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Lamar White, Jr. of Auburn on 
Nov. 4, 1992. 

A daughter, Taylor Brooke, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Hopper (Hope Long) of Mount 


Olive on Jan. 25. 

y) 1 Elisabeth L. Gullett works for the 
9 Huntsville-Madison County Public 

Library in youth services. 

Heather L. Peterson teaches English in 
Osaka, Japan. 

Paula L. Seymour is a tax consultant for 
Ernst & Young in Birmingham. 

Stephanie L. Roberts teaches fourth 
grade at Smiths Elementary and lives in Au- 
burn. 

Paula M. Derr is catering director at The 
Clearwater (Fla.) Club and lives in Valrico, 
Fla. 

Cynthia Brown Roden teaches math at 
Cold Springs High in Bremen. She and her 
husband, Charles Russell Roden ’90, live in 
Vinemont. He teaches agribusiness at West 
Point High in Cullman. 

Robby K. Oden is a computer site spe- 
cialist for Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. in Au- 
burn, Ind. He and his wife, Stephanie 
Yolanda Cameron '89, live in Marion, Ind. 

Sandi Lindley Fisher is an assistant at 
the Chiropractic Family Health Center in Jas- 
per, where she lives with her husband, John. 


Rick L. Sides is a deputy sheriff for Chero- . 


kee County and lives in Piedmont. 

Steven James Layne is a systems engi- 
neer for Lockheed Missiles & Space Co. in 
Huntsville, where he lives with his wife. 
Melissa Bowden, a speech and language 
pathologist for the Morgan County Schools. 

Paul E. Robertson is a superintendent 
for Fieldcrest Cannon in Eden, N.C. | 

Ginger A. Glass is a salesman for Jordan 
& Bradley in Columbus, Ga., and lives in 
Phenix City. 

Mark Nicholas Sobel-Sorrell owns the 
Marcus Animation Gallery in Old Hyde Park 
Village in Tampa, Fla. He lives in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Esther Smyth Rainey is an accountant 
for J.K. Boatwright & Co. in LaGrange, Ga., 
where she lives with her husband, William 
Anthony Rainey '92, an account manager at 
the Rainey Finance Corp. 

Sallie B. Adamson is an employment 
coordinator for the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Memphis, Tenn. 

Jennifer G. Phelps is a fundraising assis- 
tant for Trinity Presbyterian School in Mont- 
gomery. She lives in Prattville. 

Jan Conerly teaches at AUM and is an 
editor in the Governor's office. 

Carolyn Callaway Watters teaches at 
Smoke Rise Elementary in DeKalb County, 
Ga. She lives with her husband, Curran, in 
Decatur, Ga. 

Audrey Walker Rummele is a public 
relations and account executive for Daniel J. 
Edelman, Inc. in Houston, where she lives 
with her husband, Tom. 

Victoria M. Porterfield is an associate 
director with Campus Crusade for Christ in 
Athens, Ga. 

Jennifer D. Vacala is a physical therapy 
assistant at the Savannah (Ga.) Sports Medi- 
cine Clinic. She lives in Dublin, Ga. 


John R. Liechty is a mechanical engineer . 


for CBI Technical Services in Birmingham. 


David Randel Jones is an industrial en- 
gineer with American Cast Iron Pipe in Bir- 
mingham. 

William M. Pike is a customer service 
manager for Skyline Displays in Norcross, 
Ga. He lives in Atlanta. 

Amy Ruth Waller is a clinical dietitian at 
the Spartanburg (S.C.) Regional Medical Cen- 
ter. 
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Kristi Lyn McLain teaches kindergarten 
at East Lake Methodist in Birmingham. 

Carol Ann Mathews is an accountant for 
Aronov Realty in Montgomery. 

Stephen K. Jones is an ergonomist at 
The Joyce Institute in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jerry Michael Vines, Jr. is a structural 
engineer with Sherlock, Smith & Adams in 
Montgomery. 

Alissa Rene Sherry is a case manager for 
Mid Cumberland Community Health in Nash- 
ville. She lives in Brentwood, Tenn. 

Jeannie DeLeonardo is an assistant ac- 
count manager for Keiler & Co. in Farmington, 
Conn. 

Howard Eugene Boppart is a field rep- 
resentative in the member relations division 
of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau. He lives in 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

MARRIED: Mary Elizabeth McCall to 
James Sadowski in November 1992. They 
live in Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Pamela Kaye Stinson to Allen Smith on 
Jan. 16. He works for the Union Camp Corp. 
as a finishing/inventory control supervisor. 
They live in Greenville. 

Angela Maureen Baker to Gregory Tho- 
mas Garrett on July 11, 1992. They live in 
Gadsden. 

Lisa Michele Smallwood to Jeffery Doug- 
las Skinner on Aug. 1, 1992. They live in 
Columbus, Ga. 

Cathleen Boyd Forester, DVM, to Kevin 
Nowlin on Sept. 19, 1992. She practices in 
Brunswick, Ga. They live on St. Simons 
Island, Ga. 


’'Q2 Jennifer L. Bryant is an account- 
ant for Southeastern Metals in 


Scottsboro. 

Stephanie M. Curtis is accounts man- 
ager and agent for Southern Insurance Con- 
struction in Opelika. 

Cathy J. Rex teaches ninth-grade English 
at Smiths Station High. She lives in Colum- 
bus, Ga. | 

A. David Ousley is an environmental 
engineer for the Alabama Department of En- 
vironmental Management in Montgomery. 

Charles E. Ogletree is supervisor of AAA 
Lawn Industries in Nashville. 

John P. Reeder is a counselor for Path- 
way, Inc. in Enterprise. 

William M. Hall is a sales trainee for the 
Dana Corp. in Montgomery. 

Ann-Marie Fowler is a programmer ana- 
lyst for ABI, Inc. in Decatur. 

James B. Freeman is a field engineer for 
The Robins Corp. in Homewood. 

Paul W. Killebrew is a marketing analyst 
for Blue Cross and Blue Shield. He lives in 
Orange Park, Fla. 

Angela Claire Cavanaugh is a mental 
health technician at Doctor's Hospital in Co- 
lumbus, Ga. She lives in Phenix City. 

Karen L. Scarborough is a graphic de- 
signer for Powell and Associates in Newnan, 
Ga. 

Bradley J. Staples is a commercial bank- 
ing trainee for Trust Co. Bank of Georgia. He 
lives in Marietta, Ga. 

Kelly S. Thompson is a human resources 
interviewer for Marriott's Bay Point Resort in 
Panama City Beach, Fla. 

Ann Autrey is a sales representative for 
Standard Coffee Co. in Norcross, Ga. 

Thomas J. Druhan is an appraisal trainee 
for John H. Druhan in Mobile. 

Christy A. Fields Cole is a medical tech- 
nologist for Regional Medical Center in 


~ Anniston. 


LanaJ. Moriarty is assistant to the execu- 
tive director of CREOG at American College 
of Ob/Gyn in Washington, D.C. She lives in 
Woodbridge, Va. 

Daryll Keith Lyles is an insurance agent 
for Liberty National in Prattville. 

Tracy L. McCrary is a technician at 
Cumberland Adolescent Unit. She lives in 
Pisgah. 

Lucy F. Gibson is a pharmacist at Harco 
Super Drug in Selma. 


Michael D. Cheaney is a forest engineer 
it Wellborn Cabinet in Ashland. 

Scott E. Crutchfield is a sales represen- 
‘ative for Coosa Millworks and Components 
in Glencoe. 

Quentin P. Riggins is executive assistant 
o the Commissioner of Revenue in Mont- 
zomery. 

Tanya F. Garmon is associate engineer 
at Westinghouse Electric Corp. She lives in 
Columbia, S.C. 

Traci L. Hydrick is a speech pathologist 
for the Escambia County (Fla.) Schools. She 
lives in Pensacola, Fla. 

Jenny M. Jurjevich is department man- 
ager at Gayfers in Spanish Fort. 

Derek L. Wilkes is field services engineer 
for Mark III, Inc. in Troy. 

J. Shawn McGrath is area payroll ac- 
countant for Domino’s Pizza in Norcross, Ga. 
He lives in Dunwoody, Ga. 

Kenneth A. Murray owns Murray and 
Associates. He lives in Alabaster. 

Christy DeLoach is the Main Street direc- 
tor for downtown Marianna, Fla. 

Ens. Jeffrey A. Childers was recently 
commissioned in his present rank upon gradu- 
ation from Officer Candidate School in New- 
port, R.L 

Heather Lea Pouncey is serving a two- 
year tour of duty as administrative officer at 
the Navy Support Office based at La 
Maddalena, Sardinia, Italy. 

Valerie Parks is social service director for 
St. Clair Health Care Center in Cook Springs. 

MARRIED: Victoria Elizabeth Chastain to 
James Michael DeLano in December 1992. 
James works for Law Engineering. They live 
in Villa Hills, Ky. 

Rhonda Patrice Cooper to Kenneth James 
Thomas on Nov. 14, 1992. He works for 
Uniroyal Goodrich. They live in Opelika. 


In Memoriam 


Compiled by Vicki Perry ’93 


Walter H. Roberts '16 of Fairhope died 
Jan. 31. He was retired as chief of the marine 
division in the Army Corps of Engineers. 
Survivors include his nephew, George, and 
two nieces, Phyllis and Margaret. 

Charles W. Edwards '20 of Auburn died 
Feb. 15. He retired in 1966 as registrar at 
Auburn after 29 years in that capacity. He is 
survived by his sons, Charles W. Edwards, Jr. 
‘53, Randle, and Richard; daughter, Ellen; 
brother, James W. Edwards ’41; sisters, Martha, 
Mary Yon °36, and Rebecca; 10 grandchil- 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 

L. Raymond Housel, Jr. '24 of Gordo is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his nephew, David Housel 
69. 

Edward E. McCall ’26 of Anniston died 
Dec. 12, 1992. He retired as president of 
Anniston Land Co. in 1971. He is survived by 
his wife, Anne; son, Edward Patton McCall 
‘59; daughters, Alice M. Lawrence °56 and 
Elizabeth; seven grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 

Edward Donald Ball '26 of Bogart, Ga., 
died Oct. 7, 1992. He worked for the Associ- 
ated Press for 31 years before retiring in 1958. 
He was then editor of The Tennessean from 
1959 to 1962. During WWII, he was the first 
American newsman to cross the Rhine River 
with the forces of Gen. George Patton and 
was honored for his services as an American 
war correspondent. He is survived by his 
wife, Lucy; son, Milner; three grandchildren: 
and one great-grandchild. 

J. Paul Calhoun '30 of Columbus, Ga., 
died Sept. 10, 1992. He owned Calhoun 
Products, Inc. Survivors include his wife, 
Martha; son, J. Paul Calhoun, Jr. ’59; and 
daughter, Ann. 

J.P. Bethune '30 of Fort Payne died Feb. 
10. Survivors include his wife, Halene. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Experiences to Remember 


By Genie Brock ’90 


Have you ever had an Auburn experience that gave you warm fuzzies all over? If | 


not, I’m surprised. Something about Auburn must have touched you in that way. 
Recently, I've been to a couple of Auburn club events that just gave me the warm 
fuzzies all over. 

One experience was two-fold. It involved two trips to Florida, anda visit with NASA 
Astronaut Jim Voss. Jim, a 1972 Auburn graduate, was a mission specialist aboard the 
Space Shuttle Discovery last December. I was fortunate enough to travel to Kennedy 
Space Center and witness the launch in December, and what an “AUsome” experi- 
ence. Talk about the warm fuzzies!! To witness the liftoff of that massive rocket, with 
an Auburn man on board, was an experience beyond words. 

Lucky for me, I also travelled to Jacksonville, Florida, in February to serve as the 
alumni representative at that club’s winter banquet, for which Jim Voss was the 
featured speaker. Jim shared his launch experiences with the Jacksonville club and 
me, and we were all ready to go to Space Camp when he finished. Again, I got the 
warm fuzzies. Hearing first hand the experiences he’s had as an astronaut made me 
swell with pride to know that he’s one of our own. Jim Voss is what Auburn is all about. 
He’s a rare person. He’s as “down to earth” (no pun intended!) as the guy next door, 
yet he’s one of our country’s greats. He has every reason to be arrogant and too busy 
for little old Auburn University, yet he’s warm and kind and has all the qualities of the 
true Auburn spirit. He’s an exceptional ambassador for Auburn University. He 
autographed his picture to me “Jim Voss, AUBURNAUT.” 

Another warm fuzzies experience I had at an Auburn club function recently was 
when Head Trainer Herb “Hub” Waldrop received the “Unsung Hero” award at the 
Chilton County Auburn Club’s “Unsung Hero” banquet in March. Every year, the 
Chilton County Club recognizes someone in the Athletic Department who deserves 
a hero’s honor, yet seldom gets it. If anyone deserves to carry the title “hero,” the 
Chilton County Auburn Club and I think Hub does. The lives he’s touched through 
his many years as football trainer make him a hero in my book. As Jim Fyffe, master 
of ceremonies, made the presentation, he read letters of congratulations from former 
players whose lives were affected in a positive way because of Hub Waldrop. As 
Coach*Waldrop accepted the award, you could hear in his voice his love for those 
players—past, present,and future. I’m proud that Auburn has a person like Hub 
Waldrop influencing our athletes. And my hat’s off to the Chilton County Auburn Club 
for hosting this special banquet, and for honoring Coach Waldrop as their unsung 
hero. 

These are just a couple of times I’ve gotten the warm fuzzies through Auburn club 
experiences. And there are more where those come from, especially with Auburn club 
season heating up. The warm fuzzies are bound to abound at Auburn club events this 
spring...for you, too. 


UNSUNG HERO—Long time Auburn Athletic Trainer Herb “Hub” Waldrop was recently 
honored by the Chilton County Auburn Club as its 1993 Unsung Hero award winner. Waldrop 
replaced another Auburn legend, Kenny Howard, as head trainer after an eye injury forced him 
to give up his football career. Among those on hand for the award presentation were, left to 
right, Joseph F. Busta ’69, vice president for advancement; Rhonda Reynolds ’79, incoming club 
president; Mike Cooper ’74; Allen Franklin 76, outgoing president; Waldrop; Genie Brock 90, 
assistant director for alumni affairs; and Head Football Coach Terry Bowden. 
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Auburn Club Calendar 
May-June 1993 : 
[Call (205) 844-1145 for more event infol] 


Randolph County 
Tommy Bowden 

Quad Cities 
President William Muse, 
David Bottom 


May 11 


‘Morgan County 


Mike Lude 


Butler County 


Rick Trickett 
Clarke/Washington Cos. 
Joe Whitt 
Cullman County 
Terry Bowden 
Northwest Ala./Winston Co. 
Jimbo Fisher 


May 12 


May 15 
Marengo County 


‘St. ‘Louis, “Mo. a aie cS 
eer: "President William Muse: 


Lee Bes Best Bama pascaibigicit 


ie -Calhoun/Cleburne Cos. 


Rodney Allison. 


a: Henry County 


_ Rick Trickett — 


Americus, Ga. 


Jack Hines 
Knoxville, TENN, Se -3 
David Housel 
Blount County = 
Tommy Joe Eagles 


-Tiftarea, Ga. 


Bob Stinchcomb, | 
Wilford a 


Upper East Tennessee 
David Housel 
Franklin County 
Terry Bowden 
Coffee County — 
are Lude- 


Lee Co. Presidential Golf Tourney. ; 


DeKalb County | 
Terry Bowden 


DeKalb County Golf Tournament ane 17 ee eo. aoe 
Carrollton, Ga—Terry Bowden 


Gold Coast, Fla. (Miami) — 
Jimbo Fisher 

Dale County 
Joe Ciampi 


Jefferson Co. Golf Tournament = 


Carpet Capital (Dalton, Ga.) 


Jimbo Fisher 
Columbia, $.C.—Rodney Garner 


Greenville, S.C. 
Rodney Gamer 

Sarasota, Fla. 
Jack Hines - 


Savannah, Ga. 
Bob Stinchcomb 
Suncoast, Fla. (St. Pete) — 
Jack Hines 


~ Mobile—Kurt Crain 


Okaloosa County, Fla. 
Terry Bowden — 


‘Tommy Bowden 
neice. Miss. 
a3 an 


Little od a 
Rodney Allison 
Asheville, N.C. 

Tommy Sean os 
Atlanta Golf Ti ournament ee 
Charlotte, N.C. ae 

_ Tommy Joe Eagles 


_ Monroe County — 
‘Wayne Hall 

“Piedmont, Ne 

_ Tommy oS as 


Se: Mase N62 “Tominiy Joe Eagles — 


Torkel, Va. 


Tommy Joe Eagles 


~ Baldwin County Golf Tournament — 


ines County Golf Tournament is 


_ Shelby County—Terry Bowden __ 


he first weekend in April 1932 was a busy one 
on the campus of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Students could attend the big ag dance on 
Friday night, then see and be seen at a plate 
luncheon sponsored by the Home Ec girls on 
Saturday. For those with more urbane tastes, 
Young America, with Spencer Tracy and Doris 
Kenyon, was showing at the Tiger Theater, while in 
Opelika The Two-Gun Man, starring Ken Maynard, was 
on the marquee. If that wasn’t enough, the Georgia 
Bulldogs were in town to take on Coach Wilbur Hutsell’s 
Tiger tracksters. 

But the biggest event that weekend—and the one 
that had everyone talking—was the debut of the Au- 
burn Polo Team. After almost a year of preparation and 
training of green players and horses alike, the Tiger 
squad was ready to take the field against a veteran Army 
team from Fort Benning. For better or worse, the “sport 
of kings” was coming to the plains. 

Polo at Auburn was the brainchild of President 
Bradford Knapp, who approached Major Gustav H. 
Franke, commander of the university’s Military Depart- 
ment (ROTC) with the idea early in 1931. Both Knapp 
and Franke were sports enthusiasts, Knapp often sitting 
on the bench with the API football team and Franke 
traveling throughout the region officiating games for 
the Southern Conference. Franke was also an estab- 
lished polo player, having starred at West Point, as were 
five other officers in the Auburn ROTC program. 

Adding to the university’s suitability for the sport was 
the fact that Auburn’s ROTC was home to a mounted 
artillery unit, and as such maintained a large number of 
horses, many of which could be trained for the game. In 
addition, Franke had connections at the Army’s Pur- 
chasing and Breeding Headquarters in Lexington, Ky.., 
which he could use to get horses more suitable as polo 
ponies than the heavy draft animals routinely used to 
pull artillery. 

By September 1931, Franke presented Knapp with a 
formal plan for organizing a team which called for the 
modification of Bullard Field—located roughly between 
today’s Haley Center and Comer Hall—into a 240x130- 
yard polo arena and the use of a meadow adjoining the 
beef cattle barn on the campus farm for a practice field, 
which the major was quick to point out would “in no 
way destroy its suitability as a pasture.” 

The plan called for a first-year budget of $200, which 
Franke proposed to raise through the use of loans 
secured by the Military Department, a portion of the $3 
per month dues charged for the Ladies Riding Class, and 
gate receipts from a series of student horse shows, 
called Gymkanas, which featured jumping exhibitions, 
polo scrimmages, and mounted wrestling and tug-of- 
wars. Franke proposed that any equipment shortages 
could be made up through donations of used equip- 
ment from the ROTC staff and suggested that potential 
players contribute to a helmet fund, which would be 
used to purchase enough headgear to outfit a four-man 
playing squad and for use in practices. The enthusiastic 
Auburn president was quick to approve. 

A call went out for polo candidates, and 23 potential 
players reported for the team’s first practice in Decem- 
ber. Coaching was provided by Lt. Thomas S. Gunby, 
with the assistance of Lt. J.V. Phelps. The pair faced a 
formidable task which included turning mostly farm 
boys with little grasp of the highly complex game into 
polished polo players, while at the same time taking 
green horses accustomed to pulling caissons and train- 
ing them to execute the difficult and intricate maneu- 
vers required of polo ponies. 

Oel Johnson ’33, one of seven Johnson brothers to 
attend API and, along with his twin brother William ’34, 
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a member of the 1932-34 teams, was a typical polo 
apprentice. “We grew up in Alexander City and were 
always riding mules and horses as boys,” recalls John- 
son, who continued playing the game in Mexico and the 
Philippines after graduation until he was captured by 
the Japanese in Manila in 1942. “When anything came 
up at Auburn involving riding, we were interested. We 
were typical in that we were greenhorns as far as polo 
was concerned, but we were experienced riders.” 

The horses were equally green when it came to the 
nuances of polo. Justin Morrill ’34, now a Houston 
resident and also a member of the 1932-34 teams, 
remembers that they could be quite a handful. “Most of 
the mounts we got weren’t broken too well,” he says, 
adding that he had never ridden a horse prior to coming 
to Auburn. “I remember one I was assigned to train that 
had what we called a cold back. I could put a saddle on 
it, but once I tightened the cinches and tried to get on, 
that horse would just raise hell. I would walk it around 
until I was just sure that its back was warm, but as soon 
as I tried to get on we would start all over again.” 


Morrill also remembered another horse with an atti-: 


tude. “All the horses had numbers stamped under a 
front hoof, and one I recall vividly was number 70. In 
those days, any student who wanted to ride could go 
down to the stables and check out a horse, and when- 
ever that particular horse took someone off riding, he 
usually came back alone. The polo players sometimes 
took bets on how long it would take before number 70 
came back without his rider, and it usually didn’t take 
but about five minutes. But he was a great polo pony.” 

In spite of such obstacles and more than a spill or two, 
progress was swift. Team members trained on a wooden 
horse erected adjacent to the riding stables, while 
Gunby carefully monitored their progress and critiqued 
their form. The coach also taught them plays with model 
horses and riders which he maneuvered on a board. “Lt. 
Gunby was very stern, but also very patient,” according 
to William Johnson, who now resides in Virginia Beach, 
Va. “He would always listen very carefully to our ques- 
tions and he never try to browbeat us. He really knew 
his stuff.” 

So, increasingly, did his charges. By the end of 
January 1932, the Plainsman noted that despite inclem- 
ent weather, which had limited practice time, “several 
candidates for the team are now stroking the ball with 
greatly improved technique.” Excitement spread across 
campus, evidenced by a petition signed by more than 
500 students which circulated in February and called 
upon President Knapp to designate polo as a major 
sport, a distinction which would mean Athletic Depart- 
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ment funding such as that enjoyed by football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and track. 

Later that month, the team held its first scrimmage 
against a team made up of API ROTC officers which 
would later become known as the Auburn Ramblers. 
The opposing teams wore red or blue football jerseys 
and borrowed football helmets, and played at a slow 
gait so that each officer could work with his opposite 
numbers on the student team. 


«whenever that particular took someone 
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to his teammates. “We couldn’t afford a hotel.” The 
Tigers rounded out the season with a trip to Gainesville, 
where they won four games with the University of 
Florida. 

In spite of its auspicious beginning, Auburn polo 
quickly ran into difficulty. Funds for any sport, much less 
the new kid on the block, were scarce, and the Athletic 
Council, chaired by Clifford Leroy Hare, refused to 
designate polo as a major sport. A controversy also 


off riding, he usually came back alone.” 
SS aaa eee 


By early March, preparations were nearing comple- 
tion. The Plainsman gave the team a dubious vote of 
confidence, noting that “in case the local aspirants 
prove proficient, the team expects to enter a polo 
tournament in Atlanta in May.” 

The Plainsman also undertook to explain the game 
of polo to its readers, so that they would understand 
what they were seeing once play began. Noting that the 
game “resembles basketball,” the paper outlined the 
players’ positions, which are numbered one through 
four, and included a brief glossary of polo terms such 
as chukkers, or the periods into which a game is 
divided; mallet, or the stick used to strike the ball; and 
bandages, which are wrapped around the horses’ legs 
to cushion them from strikes by the ball or a mallet. 

All the careful preparation by players, horses, and 
spectators alike paid off as Auburn won that first 
contest, played on an improvised arena at Bullard Drill 
Field, nine to three, launching almost a decade of polo 
on the plains. In May, the team traveled to Athens to 
play Georgia, home to an ROTC cavalry unit, and won 
two out of four matches in its first intercollegiate 
contest. The travel squad for road games usually con- 
sisted of only four to seven players—all that would fit 
in the coaches’ sedans. The Auburn team hauled its 
meager equipment behind one of the cars in a horse 
trailer, and the opposing teams provided the horses for 
both squads, with teams alternating horses between 
chukkers to prevent the home team from monopolizing 
the best mounts. “We stayed in frat houses on most of 
our trips,” recalls Oel Johnson, known as “Woof-Woof” 


MOUNTED TIGERS—Members of API’s 1934 polo team included, from left, Paul E. Duke ’34, Aubrey Aldredge, Jr., '34, Justin 
Morrill 34, Oel Johnson ’33, William O. Johnson '34, Bo Fincher '34. and Jim Suydham 34. On the far right is Lt. Thomas S. Gunby, 


who coached the sport at Auburn from 1932 until 1936. 
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developed over the awarding of athletic letters to team 
members, and who would pay for them. “They [the 
Athletic Council] turned hands down on every request 
we made,” remembers Johnson, who now lives on 
Hilton Head Island, S.C. “We even had to make our own 
shirts and design our own polo letter. They never gave 
us a nickel.” 

In May 1933, angered at the lack of support, Franke 
informed the university’s administrators that the Military 
Department was discontinuing the sport. The major 
cited personal expenses to the students and faculty 
coaches and the lack of interest on the part of the 
Athletic Council as the primary reasons for the decision. 
Hare defused the situation by agreeing to pay for “mi- 
nor” letters for polo team members, but funding prob- - 
lems dogged the program throughout its tenure. | 

Even so, Auburn polo thrived. Successive teams 


_ under Gunby, and later Capt. WJ. Klepinger and Capt. 
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L.E. Jacoby, compiled excellent records against much 
more experienced teams such as Montgomery's Max- 
well Air Force Base Fliers, Ft. Benning; the Pensacola 
Naval Air Station, the Governors Horse Guards of 
Atlanta, and teams from Mobile, where a team made up 
of faculty members and students from API had helped 
launch the sport in 1933. Scheduling other college op- 


- ponents became increasingly difficult after both Geor- 


gia and Florida dropped their programs in the mid-30s, 
leaving Auburn with the only intercollegiate team in the 
Deep South. Undeterred, Auburn teams travelled to the 
North and West to take on traditional powers such as the 
University of Missouri, Iowa State, Illinois, and Ohio 
State, more than holding their own against each. 

But the days of polo at API, like those of the horse 
artillery, were numbered as the Army became increas- 
ingly mechanized. Auburn fielded its last, and arguably 
best, team in 1939, as war clouds gathered on the 
horizon. The Tiger foursome went undefeated that 
season, defeating both military and college teams alike. 

Robert McNulty 39, something of an oddity in that he 
came south to Auburn from Boston specifically to play 
polo after learning the game at a riding academy as a 
boy, served as team captain. “We were undefeated in 14 
games,” he recalls from his home in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
“We practiced seven days a week, and the three guys 
that played with me were superb. It was pretty hard to 
come down to Auburn from up North, but I loved the 
town and the people and eventually worked my way 
into the group. You had to be a little crazy to play 
anyway, and most of us were.” 

America’s preparations for war put an end to polo on 
the plains, as cadets, ROTC faculty, and students alike 
turned their attention to more serious pursuits. Artillery 
caissons gave way to heavy trucks and horses to the 
soon-to-be-famous jeep. And many of the dashing young 
men who had graced the playing field at Auburn and 
embodied the innocence of a generation went off to war 
and didn’t come back. Polo, and with it a colorful bit of 
Auburn history, passed from the scene. AA 


In Memoriam 
(continued from page 18) 


Martha Ward Gierhart °32 of Lehigh © 
Acres, Fla., died Jan. 24. Survivors include 
her stepson, Willis. 

Thomas Irving Moore, Jr.'33 of Marion 
died Aug. 30, 1992. Survivors include his 
daughter, Anita. 

Frank C. Harris 35, DVM, of River Falls 
died Aug. 11, 1992. Survivors include his son, 
Frank. 

Timothy F. Nolan '36, DVM, of Spring- 
field, Ky., has been deceased since Nov. 28, 
1991, according to recent information. He 
was an environmentalist and administrator at 
the Washington County Health Department. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary; sons, Timo- 
thy, Jr. and James; daughters, Mary, Peggy, 
and Elizabeth; sister, Agnes; and six grand- 
children. 

James Ellis Dunning ‘37 of Winston 
Salem, N.C., died Oct. 27, 1992. He was 
retired as a colonel from the Army. Survivors 
include his wife, Phyllis; daughter, Linda; 
sons, Robert and Jim; 10 grandchildren; and 
one great-granddaughter. 

. Raymond E. Strickland, Jr. 37 of Bir- 
mingham is deceased according to recent 
information. He was a retired consulting 
engineer. He is survived by his wife, Daphne; 
daughters, Janie, Becky, and Leila; and sister, 
Jane Paul ’43. 

Frank Gantt '37 of Gadsden died Feb. 2. 
A member of the AU football team in the late 
1930s, he was named All-SEC guard twice 
and was named to several All-America teams. 
Survivors include his wife and his daughter, 
Margaret. 
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_ ing tothe plains from Louisiana Tech 
four years ago and has had to over- 
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tions after his initial season. This sea- : 
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William T. Warren, Jr. '39 of Birming- 
ham is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. He retired from Southern Life and Health 
Insurance Co. as vice president. Survivors 
include his wife, Ann; daughter, Ann; son, 
William, III; and sister, Dorothea. 

Harry Leonard Bush '40 of Hobe Sound, 
Fla., died Jan. 17. He had served in the Army 
for 35 years before retiring in 1976. His 
decorations included two Legions of Merit, 
three Air Medals, the Bronze star, the Purple 
Heart, the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
the Army Commendation Medal. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary; sons, Harry, Jr. and 
William; and five grandchildren. 

Ben Allen Scarbrough °40 of Fairfax, 
Va., was a retired Air Force colonel and former 
director of new construction at Georgetown 
University. He is survived by his wife, Martha 
Vest Scarbrough 42; daughter, Amy; and son, 
Ben, Jr. 

Alfred Spear Lucas, Jr. '42 of Birming- 
ham is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. He was a retired vice president of 
SouthTrust Bank and Birmingham’s chapter 
of the Leukemia Society of America. He is 
survived by his wife, Suzanne; sons, Rev. 
William P. Lucas ’80, Thomas, A. John Lucas 
74, and Michael; daughters, Mary, Winifred, 
and Cecelia; stepson, Thomas; stepdaughter, 
Lelie; and brother, J.R. 

Eli Ware Robinson, Jr. °43 of 
Lowndesboro died Jan. 10. Survivors include 
his wife, Nadeane, and daughter, Kindal. 


Robert Bruce Gray °44 of Langdale died - 


Jan. 16. He had retired in 1990 from WestPoint 
Pepperell after 50 years of service. He is listed 
in “Who’s Who in Methodism” and was in- 
volved in the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation on a national level. He is survived by 
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| 401 caroms. Porthes season, fhe aver- 
aged 18.7 points and 14, 2 rebounds, 
leading the nation in the latter cat- 
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| a0 ‘Bama Date Changed.. 
_ compiled a record of 53-61 since com-_ 


In an alice to males the game more 
accessible for students and attractive 


for television, the 1993 Auburn-Ala- 


bama game at AU’s Jordan- Hare 
Stadium has been moved from 
Nov. 27 to Nov. 20. Kickoff has been 
set for 1 p.m. , subject to change if the 
game is picked up for television. The 
date change will mark the first time 
since 1963 that the Tigers and Tide 
have not had a week off to prepare for 
their regular season-ending clash. It 
will aiso allow the game to be played 
before the Auburn students leave for 
Thanksgiving break. 


ox cpesae asts Finish Third... = 


The Lady Tiger Gouin Team 
finished third for the second 
straight year at the SEC Gymnas- 
tics Championships recently. 


_ Auburn's score of 193.2 trailed overall 
~ winner Georgia a a7. 95) and host Ala- 
ie bama (196.05). _ 


Danielle Pritts lea ‘tie Lady’ Tigers 
‘in individual oe with 38. 9, while 
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his wife, Eloise; daughters, Nancy and Juliet; 
son, Bruce; sisters, Nell and Elizabeth; and 
two grandsons. 

Charles G. Peacock ‘45, DVM, of 
Albertville died Dec. 8, 1992. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Geraldine; son, Charles G. 
Peacock, Jr. 84; and daughters, Glennda P. 
Tillotson ’73 and Renee. 

Jane Reagan Nelson °47 of Birmingham 
is deceased according to recent information. 
She was president of Electronic Business 
Equipment. Survivors include her husband, 
George, and her sons, Thomas and George, 
Il. 

Clarence O. Graham, Jr. 47 of Waleska, 
Ga., died Sept. 30, 1992. He retired in 1985 
from the Southern Regional Research Labora- 


tory. He is survived by his wife, Libby; _ 


daughters, Barbara, Cathy, and Eleanor; son, 
Clarence, III; sister, Elizabeth; seven grand- 
children; and one great-grandchild. 

John D. Little '47, DVM, of Wahoo, Neb.., 
died Feb. 21. He had been a partner at the 
Green Acre Animal Clinic for 36 years and had 
He is survived by his 
wife, Lurine; sons, Larry, Steve, and Jim; daugh- 
ter, Linda; brothers, Ernest, Champ, Ray, 
Emett, and Dock; sisters, Geneva and Ruth: 
and one grandson. 

Tully Oscar Turner, Jr. °49 of Huntsville 
has been deceased since Mar. 18, 1991. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Myra, and four children. 

Thomas E. Gary '50 of Georgetown, Ga., 


~ died Oct. 17, 1992. He had retired as a field 


representative for the Georgia Peanut Asso- 
ciation. He is survived by his brothers, Henry 
and Beall D. Gary ’49, and sister, Margaret. 
William D. Staples, Jr. 50, DVM, of 
Jacksonville died Feb. 15, 1992. He retired 
from the USDA and Jacksonville State Univer- 
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Lady Tracksters Shine... 


| Senion All-America Julict Campbell _ 


led the Lady Tiger track team to an _ 


eighth-place finish at the NCAA - 
Indoor Track and Field Champi- 


_ Onships in Indianapolis recently, — 


marking the AU women’s first-ever 
finish in the NCAA top 10in indooror 
outdoor competition. Campbell took 
second in the 200 with an AU-record 
time of 23.11 and third in the 55-. 
meters with a time of 6. 8 seconds. 


Glampi Gets New Contract. 


“After 14 years during Sorhich his. : 
teams have won six SEC titles, ap-- 
peared in the NCAA Tournament 10 


times, and finished national runner-_ 
: up three times, Lady Tiger Basketball _ 
“Coach Joe Ciampi finally hasa long- .: 


term contract—thanks to an over-_ 


_ture from the University of Arkansas. _ 
| Ciampi, who has worked at Auburn _ 
for his entire career on a series of © 


= revolving | one-year contracts, was re- _ 


cently offered the head coach posi- — 
tion with the Razorbacks, but chose — 


| to remain at Auburn after he was _ 
offered a fi ive-year deal by Tiger Ath- _ 


letic Director Mike Lude and Presi- 
dent William V. Muse. 


sity in 1977. He is survived by his wife, Sara, 
and sister, Margaret. 

John H. Canaan, Jr. 50 of Columbia, 
Tenn., died Nov. 14, 1992. He was retired 
from Monsanto and was manager of data 
processing for Porter Walker. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mary Kerr Canaan ’48. 

Myron G. Turner '51 of Montgomery 
died Jan. 8. Survivors include his wife, Ann: 
daughters, Teri and Lisa; sister, Hazel: and 
one grandson. 

Rush A. Davidson '51 of East Tallassee 
died Sept. 12, 1992. Survivors include his 
wife, Ramona; three children; and four grand- 
children. 

Grover C. Peebles, Jr. 51 of Hazlehurst, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. He worked for U.S. Steel. He is survived 
by his wife, Joy Keller Peebles ’54, and sons, 
Cleve and Charles. 

Avery Conley Baswell, Jr. 52 of Hunts- 
ville died Jan. 4. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret; daughters, Linda and Chery]; sister, 
Sarah; and three grandchildren. 

Eulan A. Richardson ‘54, DVM, of Sen- 
eca, S.C., has been deceased since Apr. 26, 
1991, according to recent information. He 
owned the Richardson Veterinary Clinic and 
was a former school teacher and principal of 
Keowee School. He is survived by his wife, 
Doris; sons, Timothy and Rodney; daughters, 
Shelia and Teresa; sister, Hazel: and two 
grandchildren. 

Karl R. Allquist '58 of Atlanta died June 
24, 1992. Survivors include his mother, Anna, 
and brother, John. 

John L. Killingsworth ‘58 of Fort Walton 
Beach, Fla., died Jan. 15. He retired from the 
Air Force in 1993 as chief of program control, 
deputy for plans and requirement, with the 
46th Test Wing. He had been awarded the 
Outstanding Civilian Service Award and the 
award for Meritorious Service. He is survived 
by his wife, Glenda; sons, Stephen Lamar and 
John Darryl; mother, Evelyn; sister, Joanne: 
and six grandchildren. 

Charles W. Christopher 58 of Rich- 
mond, Va., died Apr. 8, 1992:-Survivors.in- 
clude his wife, Dolores. 

Frank S. Phillips ‘59 of Ashland died 
Dec. 7, 1992. Survivors include wife Charlene. 

Alexander M. Collins, Jr. ’60 of Ocala, 
Fla., died Aug. 2, 1992. Survivors include his 
sons, Lex, Chuck Collins ’89, and Craig. 

Gerald W. Lowery °63 of McLean, Va., 
died Jan. 18. He was vice president of Science 
Applications International. He is survived by 
his wife, Kathleen, and mother, Ruth. 

Willie Blake Venable ‘66 of Tuskegee 
died Feb. 3. She is survived by her son, Kim: 
brother, A,J.; sisters, Martha Jo and Ann: one 
granddaughter; and one great-grandchild. 

James E. Flowers '67 of Ozark died Oct. 
18, 1992. He taught at the Vivian B. Adams 
School from 1977 until his death. He is 
survived by his wife, Sandra Horne Flowers 
'66; sons, James and Jon; mother, Frances: 
and brother, Marshall. 

William D. Ernest '74 of Montevallo died 
Feb. 6. He was dean of education at the Uni- 
versity of Montevallo and had just before his 
death received an award from the Southeast- 
€rn Regional Vision for Education naming 
him one of the top three education deans in 
the region. He is survived by his wife, Patricia 
Ann Strother Ernest ’74; sons, Lance and Trent: 
sisters, Jean, Betty, Joyce, and Barbara; and 
brothers, Jimmy F. Ernest ’65 and John. 

James G. Bonner '78 of Birmingham 
died June 8, 1992. Survivors include his 
father, R.E. 

Teresa Moody Golden °83 of Laceys 
Spring died Jan. 20. Survivors include her 
husband, Harry Golden ’84, and brother, 
Roddy. 

Martha Ann Bedwell ’85 of Montgomery 
died June 9, 1992, according to recent infor- 
mation. She was the author of two books, 
entitled Josiah’s House and Saints and Sin- 
ners of Old St. Joseph’s. She was also a past 
president of the Mother's Circle of Montgom- 
ery. She is survived by her husband, Robert 
J. Bedwell ’49; father, Roger; and sisters, 
Sibbie and Sara. - 
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Auburn/Opelika a 
Retirement Haven 


~ With the addition of two new golf 
courses, a wealth of new housing, and 
increased emphasis on programs for re- 
tirees, Auburn/Opelika has become one 
of Alabama’s and the South’s fastest grow- 
ing retirement areas. 

The new Auburn Links course just 
two miles from campus, along with the 
Robert Trent Jones-designed Grand Na- 
tional course in Opelika, give the area 
five major courses, one of the highest 
golf concentrations in the state. The Lee 
Count. area is also one of the state’s 
leaders ii: new housing construction, 
with many of the new developments 
targeted primarily to retirees. 

In addition, a number of city and 
university programs cater to retirees in 
both communities. Both AUALL, 
Auburn’s Lifetime of Learning program, 
and AU’s Elderhostel Program offer op- 
portunities to attend seminars on sub- 
jects of interest to retirees, and AUALL 
provides access to the university’s 
Draughon Library, one of the state’s larg- 
est and most comprehensive. 

East Alabama Medical Center in 
Opelika, a 350-bed facility, is one of the 
region’s largest and most comprehen- 
sive health care centers, offering pro- 
grams including a state-of-the-art cardi- 
ology program, a skilled nursing facility, 
and an accredited hospice program. 

For more information about retire- 
ment opportunities in the Auburn/ 


\Opelika area call the Auburn/Opelika 


Sonvention and Visitors Bureau at 1- 
800-252-2262; the Auburn Chamber of 
Commerce at (205) 887-7011; or the 
Opelika Chamber of Commerce at (205) 
745-4861. More information can also be 
obtained by writing the Auburn Cham- 
ber, P.O. Box 1370, Auburn, AL 36831- 
1370, or the Opelika Chamber, Attn: Re- 
tiree Recruitment, P.O. Box 2366, Opelika, 
AL 36803-2366. 
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for the Golden Eagles and in August for 
Reunion ’93. If you have any questions, 
call Alumni Affairs at (205) 844-1150. 


Alums Seek Gloms 


An alumni couple are looking for 
Glomeratas to replace those destroyed 
ina house fire. Pam Dekle Twigg ’82 and 
her husband, Steven Twigg ’84, were 
able to locate copies of all of their collec- 
tion except for the 1980 and 1982 vol- 
umes. 

If you can help the Twiggs, contact 
them at 222 Concord Dr., Madison, AL 
35758. 


Baseball Camp 
Always a Hit 


Make plans now for your youngsters 
to attend one of the 1993 sessions of the 
Auburn Tiger Baseball Camp. Taught on 
the AU campus by Head Baseball Coach 
Hal Baird and his assistant coaches, the 
camp has three sessions this summer: 
Session I—June 20-23 for ages 9 through 
13; Session Il—July 11-14 for ages 14 
through the end of the 11th grade; and 


Session III, July 18-21, ages 14 through 
the end of 11th grade. 

Resident campers pay $270 per ses- 
sion, while day camps cost $230. For 
more information, contact Assistant 
Coach Bill Best at (205) 844-9757. 


Celebrity Golf 
Classic Scheduled 


The Florida Amateur Athletic Union 
and the Charles Barkley Minority Schol- 
arship Foundation are jointly sponsor- 
ing a Celebrity Golf Classic at Walt Disney 
World July 16-18. Highlights include a 
Friday night Pairings Party at Disney’s 
Pleasure Island, Saturday morning’s Golf 
Classic at the Disney Bonnet Creek Golf 
Club, and Saturday night's celebrity din- 
ner roast (open to the public) at the 
Disney Yacht and Beach Club Conven- 
tion Center. 

Proceeds from the weekend will be 
used to promote athletic and academic 
advancement for disadvantaged youth 
through the Florida AAU, Charles Barkley 
Foundation, and the Auburn Alumni Mi- 
nority Scholarship Fund. 

For more information, contact Martin 
Dean or Heidi Soderholm at (813) 289- 
GOLF. 


Summer Program 
Offerings Varied 


Alumni who would like their high 
school-age children to become better 
acquainted with the AU campus may 
want to consider the wide variety of . 
summer camps and workshops that make 
up AU’s “Summer Experience” program. 

This University Continuing Education 
program allows participants to experi- 
ence campus lifestyle for a few days and 
use AU facilities and dorms. 

This year’s schedu. includes: Ameri- 
can All-Star Dance Team Camp, July 6-9; 
Heart of Dixie Band Front Camp, July 12- 
14; UCA Cheerleading Clinic I, June 20- 
23; UCA Cheerleading Clinic II, June 28- 
July 1; NCA Cheerleading Clinic I, July 
22-25; NCA Cheerleading Clinic II, Au- 
gust 1-4; NCA Cheerleading Clinic III, 
August 5-8; NCA Cheerleading Clinic IV, 
August 10-13; NCA Dance/Drill Clinic I, 
July 27-30; NCA Dance/Drill Clinic II, 
August 10-13; Jostens Yearbook Semi- | 
nar, June 23-25; Taylor Yearbook Semi- 
nar, July 26-28; and the Rotary World 
Affairs Youth Seminar, June 20-25. 

For more information, contact Uni- 
versity Continuing Education, 100 Mell 
Hall, Auburn University, AL 36849-5608 
or call (205) 844-5100. 


IT’S IN THE CARDS... 


...f0r Auburn alumni and 


friends to get the ultimate 
winning hand—the Auburn 
Spirit Card MasterCard or 
VISA! Available only through 


the Auburn Alumni Association 
and Colonial Bank, these cards 
boast a hard-to-beat interest 
rate of 15.5 percent. You can 


Make Plans Now 
For Fall Reunions 


also deal out extra cards free to 


What better way to catch up with 
former classmates than with a reunion? 
The Golden Eagles Reunion, which hon- 
ors graduates from 50 years ago and 
prior, has been changed from Home- 
coming weekend to September 23-25, 
the weekend of the Southern Mississippi 
game. 

Reunion ’93, which honors the classes 
of 1948, 1953, 1958, 1963, 1968, and 
1973, will be held Homecoming week- 
end, November 5-6. Both reunions offer 
a busy schedule of activities, including 
campus tours, seminars, class pictures, 
and the football game, as well as a din- 
ner, dance, and pre-game luncheon. 

Itineraries and registration forms will 
be mailed to the affected classes in June 


April-May 1993 


family members. 


Both cards carry a low $12 
annual fee, which is waived for 
dues-paying members of the 
Alumni Association. So apply 
for your special AU VISA or 
MasterCard today. With these 


cards, you can’t lose! For 


further information, contact 
the Alumni Office at (205) 844- 
1127, or mail the form at right. 
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Your purchase of an Auburn tag = Auburn “License to Learn” tags 


helps give academically talented are available at your local pro- 
Alabama students a “Li- awe bate judge’s office, and all | 
cense to Learn.” This but a small fee from i 
program allows you to g % each tag purchased a 
show your spirit with Si helps the university | 
an attractive AU vanity tag provide scholarships for 4 
while helping to provide badly some of the state’s brightest stu- 4 
needed scholarships. And you dents. We need your support! So 4 
can do both for only $50 annu- ~—s don’t wait. Take advantage of : 
' 


ally above your regular tag fee! AU’s “Blue Plate Special” today! 


